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Major Trends in the reviews 





At long last we have a Catholic analysis of the variegated types of 
American dissident opinions of Divine Truth. . . . The feature of the 
book that has attracted the attention of all critics is . . . the ease of 
expression that makes the perusal rather a recreation than a study—The 
Historical Bulletin. 


A thumb-nail history of Christianity in the United States. . . . Since the 
writer has an eye for picturesque quotations, he has packed his pages 
with human interest touches.—Review for Religious. 


Teachers of religion should know this book. In the Catholic college it 
should be required reading.—The World in Books. 


Should be read with interest and profit by all who have to do any kind 
of religious work in contact with Protestants and should be very helpful 
to those instructing converts.—The Sign. 


It may well mark the beginning of a new era in Catholic understanding 
of our Protestant fellow countrymen.—Woodstock Letters. 


Instead of confining himself to the bare statement of facts, he adds 
comments that will be appreciated by the Catholic apologist. A vast 
number of useful facts and valuable references.—The Catholic World. 


Father Curran writes in a simple, clear and interesting style that will 
hold the attention of his readers. In less than 200 pages he has on the 
whole succeeded in tracing the major trends of American Church his- 
tory.—Best Sellers. 


The author sums up briefly, yet clearly, religious developments in 
America during the last three centuries: early Catholic missionary 
achievements in the French and Spanish colonies, the amazing growth 
of the Church in the Protestant environment of the nineteenth century 
and its present place in American life. . . . The student and the more 
educated reader will find in these pages much enlightening and interest- 
ing information, especially in the excellent chapters on the origins of 
Protestantism and the French and Spanish missionary activities in 
colonial America. The book should be required reading for all college 
religion classes and even for high-school seniors.—America. 


The critics seem to agree on this story of all the creeds in 
America—how they began here and why they died or grew. 


Here for the first time is the story of all the churches— 
Catholic and non-Catholic—as told by a Catholic scholar. 
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Worldwide housing shortage 

Need of housing the world over was declared to be 
the “core of the social problem” in the report of the 
social commission of the Economic and Social Council 
made public on January 13. No other need is so urgent, 
says the commission, if we are to have genuine improve- 
ment of living standards for the less fortunate members 
of the human race. Chiefly as a result of the war, the 
world housing shortage amounts to 100,000,000. Allow- 
ing four or five to a family, that means between 400 and 
500 million people are seriously affected in their daily 
living. The situation is worst in the backward countries. 
But lest Americans grow complacent, it should be re- 
called that our own shortage of several million dwelling 
units is scarcely a sign of social progressiveness in a 
country so naturally rich. Though we are not a “back- 
ward” nation in this respect, comparison of our con- 
struction program for moderate- and low-income fami- 
lies with pre-war programs of some European nations 
reveals us as at least tardy. Any temporary advantage is 
traceable to the fact that we suffered less from the war. 
Actually, the United States should be out in front in 
solving this acute housing problem. It constitutes a seri- 
ous threat to family life, at the very time when such 
threats are far too many and every effort should be 
made to strengthen the family as the basic unit of 
society. In passing, the social commission emphasized 
that disruption of the family is a major factor in social 
decay, and that no social policy is possible without per- 
petuation of family life. We ourselves can make one 
obvious application. Without houses, homes are impos- 
sible, and without homes our familes are in danger. This 
world-wide need is a challenge to American industry and 
inventiveness. In the crisis, first thought must be not of 
profits but of people. 


Drive on monopoly 

Don’t miss the significance of the reference to mo- 
nopoly in the President’s message on the State of the 
Union. It explains a lot more than the request in his 
budget message for $2.5 million for the anti-trust di- 
vision of the Department of Justice—$600 thousand 
more than the present appropriation—as the National 
Association of Manufacturers has been quick to detect. 
In the State-of-the-Union message, the President remind- 
ed Congress of the long-term trend toward economic 
concentration and asserted that this trend had been ac- 
celerated by the war. “As a consequence,” he said, “we 
now find that to a greater extent than ever before whole 
industries are dominated by one or a few large organi- 
zations which can restrict production in the interest of 
higher profits and thus reduce employment and purchas- 
ing power.” The NAM, some of whose members are 
presently under indictment for violations of the Sherman 


Anti-trust Act, lost little time in replying. Last week’s 
NAM News accused New Dealers of using the monopoly 
issue as a “major element in their drive for a return to 
power.” Although, as far as we know, the Sherman Act 
has deep roots in American history and was enacted 
originally to preserve a system of free, competitive en- 
terprise, against which the New Deal was supposed to 
have had dark designs, the NAM may be correct in see- 
ing behind Mr. Truman’s words the influence of such 
Roosevelt disciples as are left in Washington. Certainly 
those men cannot be expected to let the conservatives win 
a bloodless victory in the 80th Congress; and the de- 
cision of influential elements in the NAM to weaken 
labor by attacking it as a monopoly left that organiza- 
tion wide open for a counter-attack. President Truman 
might well have headed the monopoly section of his 
message with the old saying: “Those who live in glass 
houses shouldn’t throw stones.” 


Europe’s open questions 

Despite our State Department’s reiteration of its de- 
termination to bring up the question of Germany’s boun- 
daries when the Foreign Ministers meet in Moscow for 
the peace treaty, the bulk of political observers think 
that not much more than minor adjustments will be won 
against the intransigent stand of the Soviet and Poland. 
These two countries have let it be known that for them. 
the present territories being administered under the in- 
terim Potsdam agreement will be considered as justly 
and immutably their own. Against the fait accompli of 
actual possession, it is doubtful if American and British 
policy can succeed in keeping the German boundaries an 
open question. Such a failure would be a great moral 
set-back for the democracies and would give further 
sanction to unilateral proceedings, which it is the precise 
aim of the United Nations to abolish. There are many 
other questions of equal importance which have also to 
be kept open, and not shut up watertight by the action 
of any one nation. Such, for example, are the future of 
the Baltic states, to whose Russian-puppet governments 
the United States has never given recognition; the future 
of the Saar Basin and of the Ruhr, which cannot be 
determined on the sole wishes of France; the Hungarian- 
Slovakian border; the recognition of the fraudulently 
elected Polish Government; the eventual political form 
of Germany—whether it is to be centralized or loosely 
federated. Lapse of time has indeed so rusted the hinges 
of some of these questions that swinging the doors open 
again will be fearfully difficult, as with the Baltic ques- 
tion, but if a just peace is to be achieved, it will simply 
have to be the embarrassing but splendid duty of Ameri- 
can foreign policy to keep these questions and others 
before the forum of world public opinion. This very 
necessity lends with every day added cogency to the 
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point the Pope has made time and again, that provisions 
must be written into the peace treaties for continuing 
and progressive revision. Otherwise injustices solidify 
and take on an appearance of respectability. Europe’s 
open questions are a challenge to our national integrity 
and self-respect. 


Counting out Catholic colleges? 

Two queries have wanted expression for some time. 
The first concerns the Rhodes scholarships. When the 
list of forty-eight Rhodes scholars for 1947 was made 
public in mid-December, one looked in vain for a re- 
cipient that had any contact or connection with a Cath- 
olic college. Are the Rhodes scholarships closed, in some 
way we know not of, to students in Catholic higher 
institutions? Or are Catholic students and institutions 
uninterested in the Rhodes scholarships? An affirmative 
answer to either question does not seem the right answer. 
The second query has to do with a New York metro- 
politan newspaper, which week after week deals with 
what it considers educational matters of national interest. 
Often the education editor surveys “typical institutions” 
for trends, views, plans and what not. Very occasionally 
Notre Dame or Fordham will be listed, but scarcely ever 
quoted, and the rest of the Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities apparently are not even names to the education 
editor. In the most recent survey—of the difficulty women 
students are having in getting into college—quite a 
number of “typical” women’s colleges and coeducational 
institutions were mentioned, but not one Catholic college 
of any sort. Is the blame ours? Are our Catholic insti- 
tutions uncooperative when information or views or 
plans are sought? Do the education editors of the prin- 
cipal newspapers the country over look upon Catholic 
institutions as a-typical? Or perhaps we must take more 
initiative, advertise our philosophy and our educational 
procedures, make it next to impossible for the press 
and the public to ignore us. 


T.L.c. twice a day 

Remember the young couples who were married some 
ten or twelve years ago? They were advised by the fam- 
ily doctor never, never under any circumstances to yield 
to that fond parental feeling and take baby in their arms. 
Rocking baby was the height of insanitation. Months old 
Junior was to be left strictly alone. No matter what his 
state of mind or-of lungs he was to roll around and yell 
his head off. Now with the infant year 1947 beginning 
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its troubled journey, family doctors—so we learn—are 
reversing all this, going back to old nineteenth-century 
practices. They are prescribing “T.l.c. (tender loving 
care) for fifteen-minute periods twice a day.” Baby can 
be dandled during these fifteen-minute periods; cooed 
over; given hypocorism (technical for baby-talk). All 
this is a great relief to our minds, for many of us were 
brought up on t.lc., for better or worse. We suspect 
those persons who have learned to take care of them- 
selves completely from earliest infancy: a quite premature 
adequacy. Most of all we fear that these former insulated 
infants will wind up by practising the same procedure on 
the older generation, just when the oldsters begin to 
find they, too, need some t.l.c. All told, we can register 
this latest trend as a value-content reversal. 


British troops as strikebreakers 

Describing President Truman’s drastic suggestions last 
May for dealing with strikes which threaten the general 
welfare as “proposals of a man gone berserk,” the June 
3 issue of the Union for Democratic Action’s Congres- 
sional Newsletter continued in this fashion: 

When all the ing of the Administration is done, 

labor and liberals are still faced with grave respon- 

sibilities. All are in opposing the present 

ruthless measures. Few, however, have yet faced 

the problem of what a democracy does do finally in 

a situation in which workers have real and aggra- 

vated grievances in industries upon which all society 

depends. 
To this enquiry the British Labor Government, which 
can scarcely be accused of “fascism,” or even of con- 
servatism, gave an answer last week which labor and 
liberals in this country would do well to ponder. When 
a truck-drivers’ strike halted the flow of meat to Lon- 
don’s millions, the Government mobilized troops and 
delivered the meat. Under such circumstances a govern- 
ment has no other choice. It cannot permit a breakdown 
in the functioning of society and remain a government. 
Furthermore, the suggestion that public ownership is 
the answer to strikes in key industries received no con- 
firmation from the British experience. The London truck- 
drivers were striking against a government wage board, 
not against a private employer. The plain fact is that a 
government, regardless of its nature or of the status of 
the property involved, will always break a strike which 
endangers society. Labor and liberals have not given 
sufficient attention to this problem, and neither have in- 
dustry and the Government. The right to strike and 
lockout is limited by the very nature of society, and the 
sooner this is realized and peaceful means are found to 
satisfy the just demands of workers and employers in 
key industries, the safer will be the democratic rights 
of all of us, including those of labor and management. 


What’s responsible for delinquency? 

Putting the whole blame for juvenile delinquency on 
the “delinquent parent” or the home tends to lead the 
discussion astray. What makes the “delinquent parent”? 
Two things, said a New York World-Telegram reader 
not long ago. First is the failure in the school to build 




















any ideals into our youth, who after a very few years 
become the delinquent parents of still worse children. 
Second is the low moral tone and the lack of public 
ideals which characterize present-day American society. 
In America “we have missed the point of ‘the separation 
of Church and State’ and proceeded to separate faith in 
God and His commandments from instruction of the 
young and from our normal public life.” A survey of 
juvenile delinquency in Des Moines, Iowa, gives strength 
to this view. The head of the Des Moines police juvenile 
bureau found that at least 83 per cent of delinquents had 
no regular contact with religion. And he added: “I con- 
sider religious or spiritual training the most important 
factor in the prevention of juvenile delinquency.” Speak- 
ing to parents, the Des Moines official listed “five ways 
of making a child delinquent”: 1) don’t give your child 
any religious or spiritual training; 2) don’t let him dis- 
cuss his plans, problems or pleasures, so he won’t develop 
affection, security or trust in you; 3) don’t open your 
home to his companions; they will muss up the place; 
don’t be concerned where he spends his free time; 
4) never praise your child for his worthwhile effort, 
because he might take advantage of your praise and try 
harder to please you in the future; 5) just don’t pay 
any attention to what your child does or says. He should 
be able to take care of himself in this day and age. 
J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI, on more than one 
occasion specially emphasized one positive precept for 
preventing delinquency in their children: Send them to 
a school where religion is made the foundation of their 
training. 


Catholic Church in Egypt 

Writing from Egypt, Rev. Calvert Alexander, S.J., 
editor of Jesuit Missions, calls attention to the steady 
progress of the Church in that country. Father Alexander, 
accompanied by Father Bernard Hubbard, is currently 
engaged in a round-the-world survey of the mission fields. 
The progress in Egypt is all the more remarkable in that 
the country has long been essentially non-Christian. Of 
its 18,000,000 inhabitants, 91 per cent are followers of 
the Prophet, while only 227,100 are Catholics. Much of 
the Church’s prestige has come from her interest in the 
social conditions of the people. During the war years 
alone there were established 100 free schools and 65 
medical centers for the fellahs—the Egyptian farmers. 
Under Father Henri Ayrout, Greek-Melchite priest and 
first Jesuit to be ordained in that Rite, considerable funds 
were collected during the war from the Catholics of 
Egypt. Scores of volunteer doctors and nurses assisted 
the paid personnel. This is the only Catholic project 
which has the unanimous support of all schismatic groups 
—Armenians, Chaldeans, Greek Melchites, Latins, Ma- 
ronites and Syrians. The most enthusiastic for the project 
among the non-Catholic groups are 1,200,000 Orthodox 
Copts, most of whom are fellahs, the core of the Egyptian 
people. The Catholic Copts, who today number 63,000, 
increase at the rate of 2,000 yearly as a result of social 
and educational work carried on by the Catholic mis- 
sions. Relations between Moslems and Christians may be 


described as cordial. There is, for instance, an organ- 
ization called “The Brothers of Verity,” composed of 
both educated Christians and Moslem savants from the 
famous Mohammedan university El-Azhar. Egyptiar 
Catholics are proud of their Arabic nationality and feel 
a strong solidarity with the whole Arabic world. Catholi- 
cism in Egypt, though numerically small, is intelligent 
and progressive, and as such can look forward with 
confidence to the future. 


UMT proving ground 

The Army fathers have often growled at people for 
calling their compulsory universal military training 
brain-child by the name of Conscription. Now they have 
patented, so to speak, a nickname for it that probably 
will stick—UMT. They are even going ahead on the 
assumption that UMT will somehow pass into law during 
the 80th Congress. On this assumption a UMT experi- 
mental unit will be “activated” this month at Fort Knox, 
Ky. Into the unit the Army will put some 600 Regular 
Army recruits 18 and 19 years old, who will be treated 
not as regular soldiers, but as if they were members of 
the proposed UMT program. They will be trained under 
a special disciplinary code featuring a demerit system 
for minor transgressions, a merit system for exceptional 
performance of military duties and a “certain amount 
of self-government” by the trainees. The experiment is 
designed to serve as a “pilot” model for use if UMT is 
adopted. No doubt it has another objective as well: to 
show parents that the Army can work out a code of 
conduct and discipline peculiar to civilians under Army 
training in peacetime. Possibly, too, it will yield results 
valuable for revision of certain Regular Army proce- 
dures. But whatever the results, they will not justify a 
universal military training program for American youth. 
That justification must rest on proof, which has not 
been adduced, that in no other way than by UMT can 
America maintain her security. 


Return of Serbian Patriarch to Yugoslavia 


Return of Patriarch Gavrilo, head of the Serbian 
Orthodox Church, to Yugoslavia, has given rise to con- 
tradictory rumors, especially in the absence of any of- 
ficial announcement from either the Patriarch or the 
Tito government. The move, bitterly opposed by the 
Serbian exiles, is interpreted by some as the first step in 
the direction of a more conciliatory government attitude 
toward the Orthodox Church. The aim would be to out- 
balance the loss of prestige suffered as a result of the 
condemnation in Zagreb of Archbishop Stepinatz. The 
fact that Patriarch Gavrilo, before returning to Belgrade, 
went to Moscow to pay his respects to Patriarch Alexei, 
indicates that his return was approved if not inspired 
by the head of the Russian Orthodox Church. Yet 
Patriarch Gavrilo’s gesture in the direction of Moscow 
does not necessarily mean a surrender to Moscow’s 
claims. During the war Patriarch Gavrilo was imprison- 
ed by the Nazis for the courageous stand he took against 
them. He also favored General Mihailovich’s Chetniks 
rather than Tito’s Partisans, and at the conclusion of the 
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war the Patriarch was compelled to go into exile. Sub- 
sequently the Tito-controlled press of Yugoslavia bitter- 
ly denounced him. Difficulties of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church under the new totalitarian regime are not as 
great as those confronting the Catholic Church. The lat- 
ter has spiritual ties with the Vatican which the Orthodox 
does not have, and the Vatican has been very unpopu- 
lar in Moscow. Judging from the Patriarch’s silence up 
to the present, he himself is not too certain as to what 
the future holds in store. His reticent attitude is at- 
tributed by many to a desire to study the situation in 
Yugoslavia before making any official pronouncement. 


Armenian Catholics in the Soviet Union 

The Catholic Church of Armenian Rite, with its head- 
quarters in Lwéw, has been liquidated as such, accord- 
ing to the /nter-Catholic Press Agency. A “trial” before 
the Soviet Military Tribunal in Lwéw recently ended 
with the sentence of ten years at hard labor in Siberia 
for the Most Rev. Kayetanovich, Vicar General, arrested 
November 26, 1945. At the same time Canon Kwapin- 
sky was sentenced to ten, and Father Ramashkan to fif- 
teen years of hard labor. The usual charge of “treason 
against the people, fascism and collaboration with the 
enemy,” was according to the official statement, “con- 
firmed by the defendants’ admission of guilt.” 


Prisoner Rehabilitation in Canada 
Those of us who are concerned about the growth of 
crime in this country—and who are not?—will find 
profitable reading in the sixteenth annual report of 
Canada’s Prisoners’ Rehabilitation Society, compiled by 
its executive secretary, J. Alex. Edmison, K.C. Remarks 
Mr. Edmison: 
We believe that anyone who plans and perpetrates 
crime deliberately in time of peace or in time of war, 
should be deprived of his liberty until he can be 
released without danger to society. Once such per- 
sons have served the sentence meted out by the 
courts and have been released, we believe it to be 
the moral duty on the part of the government of the 
country, and society as a whole, and especially of 
organizations like the Prisoners’ Rehabilitation So- 
ciety, to aid them in re-establishing themselves as 
decent and law-abiding citizens. 
The work of giving the prisoner, especially the youthful 
prisoner, a good job and a fresh and wholesome start in 
society has progressed much more in Great Britain than 
in Canada, through such organizations as the Borstal 
Association. But the Canadians appear to have waked 
up to the needs of the hour, and are setting an example 
of the type of work that needs to be done, not by the 
courts or prisons, but by the enlightened citizens of the 
country. 


The literary nun 

A fascinating history of the Church in modern times 
could be written, we think, from the angle of the grow- 
ing importance of women’s activities in the life of the 
Church. Since the Middle Ages, when a Catholic woman’s 
place and work was either in the home or in cloistered 
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convents which remained largely untouched by the social 
tides of the times, there is a vast change in today’s 
Catholic women and the scope of their activities. No- 
where is this more striking than in the role the nun plays 
in the modern Catholic world. She is first and foremost 
a woman consecrated to God, and in that she is sister to 
the nun of the twelfth century; but today she may also 
be nurse, hospital supervisor, college president, 
authority on philosophy, languages or economics, social 
worker—almost anything that a Catholic laywoman can 
be. And for one Hroswitha of the Middle Ages, we can 
count today hundreds of nuns who wield the pen with 
distinction. These literary nuns are poets, essayists, 
authors of juveniles, critics, historians of language and 
literature; they do much to keep the exhilarating spirit 
of discipline alive in a literary world that is too frequent- 
ly flabby and en déshabillé. No handier way to be intro- 
duced to these activities of the literary nun is to be 
had than the annual Ursuline Tradition and Progress, | 
the Order’s publication devoted to developing literary 
talent among its members. The 1946 publication con 

tinues the fine work of preceding volumes and should 
serve as a challenge to other Orders to tend their own 
domestic gardens with equal zeal and success. Nuns do 
not yield the palm to other women in other fields; they 
must not allow themselves to be outdistanced in the field 
of letters. 


Talking about cigarets 

One of these days the Federal Trade Commission is 
going to issue a cease-and-desist order which will be of 
interest to the cigaret-smoking public. Although you 
might not suspect it—judging from the relative silence 
of the press and radio—FTC has been pursuing for sev- 
eral months now an investigation of the cigaret in- 
dustry’s advertising morals. Preliminary reports indicate 
that the morals are no better than they should be. Re- 
member the slogan: “Among men who know tobacco 
best, it’s Luckies two to one?” Well, FTC investigators 
don’t think highly of that one. They set out to check 
the claim that “sworn records prove” two of every three 
“expert tobacco buyers” smoke Luckies “exclusively.” 
From the American Tobacco Company an FTC man re- 
ceived a list of 2,110 names of “tobacco buyers” and 
traveled around the country looking for them. He finally 
located about 800, many of whom were not tobacco buy- 
ers at all, but undertakers, haberdashers, railroad em- 
ployes, etc. A large percentage smoke pipes and cigars 
exclusively, and others smoke any cigaret “they get hold 
of.” FTC also checked the claim that Luckies are “toast- 
ed,” found merely that the tobacco was dried, as all 
cigaret tobacco is, and subjected to some “preposterous 
hocus-pocus” involving “ultra-violet rays.”” FTC says the 
rays have no effect whatsoever. Equally baseless was the 
boast that Luckies pays higher prices for tobacco than 
do other cigaret manufacturers. To make a long story 
short, FTC investigators claim that all the “popular 
brands” of cigarets use the same kinds ot tobaccos, in 
about the same proportions, and the tobacco is treated 
in about the same way. 




















Washington Front 








If James Madison and Gouverneur Morris could have 
strolled arm-in-arm through congressional lobbies in re- 
cent days, they could easily have imagined themselves 
back in the Constitutional Convention in that summer 
of 1787—there were that many proposals flying about 
for buttressing the federal structure here and there. 

Speaker Joseph W. Martin of the House of Represen- 
tatives was talking up a two-term limitation on the Presi- 
dency. Senator Hatch of New Mexico offered legislation 
to make House members’ terms four instead of two 
years. Representative Canfield of New Jersey had a bill 
to make all ex-Presidents members of the Senate with 
the privilege of appearing on the floor and speaking but 
not of voting. Representative Kefauver of Tennessee 
sought to have members of the President’s cabinet ap- 
pear on the floor of Congress periodically to answer Con- 
gressmen’s questions, as under the English parliamentary 
system. There were new bills establishing a line of presi- 
dential succession. And Senator Lodge of Massachusetts 
and Representative Clarence Brown of Ohio introduced 
a resolution for a special commission to study the whole 
executive branch of the Government. 

All of this shows that the ferment to overhaul the 
governmental processes by no means disappeared last 


summer when Congress passed the LaFollette-Monroney 
bill to modernize the Congressional machinery. 

For his two-term presidential limitation, Speaker Mar- 
tin argues that there are many men in every generation 
qualified for the Presidency, that long tenure tends 
toward totalitarianism. Senator Hatch believes that 
under the two-year House term, many members spend 
most of their time campaigning for an election always 
just ahead. Mr. Canfield says a Senate seat is an honor 
due ex-Presidents and that the country would benefit by 
their counsel. : 

The most sweeping proposal is that of Messrs. Lodge 
and Brown for a thorough investigation of the executive 
branch. It takes no expert to know that Washington to- 
day suffers from overlapping, duplication and poor ad- 
ministration. Often a man isn’t judged by how good a 
job he does, but by how large a staff he can build up. 

The Lodge-Brown Commission, if established, would 
study organization and methods and report to Congress 
by January, 1949 as to changes deemed necessary. It 
would have 12 members—four to be named by the Presi- 
dent, four by the Senate and four by the House. A con- 
siderable groundwork has been laid by the special com- 
mittee headed by Senator Byrd of Virginia. | 

As the new congressional organization took effect, 
there was grumbling among a few Congressmen about 
committee jobs lost in consolidations, but that was an- 
ticipated. Reorganization’s proponents believe its value 
will be seen in the months ahead. CHaARLes LUCEY 
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The many followers and admirers of the late Father 
Vincent McNabb, O.P., will be happy to know that 
Blackfriars Publications, Oxford, England, has gathered 
a number of his unpublished papers, retreat talks and 
sermons (many of them “notes” or sketches rather than 
completed manuscripts) into a brochure of 62 pages, 
with the title An Old Apostle Speaks. Father Gerald 
Vann, O.P., prefaces the collection with a brief memoir. 
The price is a shilling and sixpence. 

> NCWC’s 1944 edition of Catholic Colleges and Schools 
in the United States lists 94 four-year Catholic women’s 
colleges in the U. S. Enrollment figures for 68 of these 
94 colleges were given in President Walters’ survey of 
college enrollments in the December 21 School and 
Society. They add up to 45,281 students, of whom 27,575 
are full-time. Dr. Walters lists 63 of the 94 in both his 
1945 and 1946 survey, so that a comparative picture 
may be drawn. Total enrollment this year in these 63 
colleges is 43,077, as compared with last year’s 41,681 
—an increase of 1,396 or 10 per cent; full-time students 
this year number 26,546, or 1,954 (11 per cent) more 
than last year’s 24,592. 

> Among the colleges listed by Dr. Walters, these ten 
lead in the number of full-time students: Mundelein 


College for Women in Chicago, 1,105 (1,112, according 
to figures sent us directly from Mundelein) ; College of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., 895; College of St. Catherine, St. 
Paul, Minn., 843; Marygrove College, Detroit, 819; 
Emmanuel College, Boston, 755; Rosary College, River 
Forest, Ill., 748; College of Mount St. Vincent, N. Y., 
682; Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, 630; Regis Col- 
lege, Weston, Mass., 626; College of St. Elizabeth, Con- 
vent Station, N. J., 618. 

> The year 1947 is the centenary year of the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame in the United States. From their 
first American foundation, the Notre Dame Convent in 
Baltimore, they have spread out into four provinces in 
the United States and one in Canada, with 449 religious 
houses, 5,821 Sisters and 490 candidates and postulants. 
The American provinces supply mission workers for cen- 
ters in Puerto Rico, the Argentine and England. Among 
their schools are four colleges for women: the College 
of Notre Dame of Maryland, at Baltimore; Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee; LeClerc College, Belleville, Ill., and 
Santa Maria in Ripa, St. Louis (a junior college). In 
the United States and Canada their schools and orphan- 
ages care for 151,816 children and students. 

> Georgetown University’s latest Alumni Bulletin lists 
the names of thirteen of its alumni who are members 
of the House in the 80th Congress and three (one an 
honorary alumnus) who are members of the Senate. 
Nine of the sixteen are Republicans and seven are Demo- 


crats. A.P.F. 
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The 1948 Budget 


The President’s budget for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1947 and ending June 30, 1948 lived up to the 
worst expectations of the Republican majority in Con- 
gress. During the campaign last fall, GOP spokesmen 
committed the Party to a twenty-per-cent slash in the 
personal income-tax rate and at the same time to a bal- 
anced budget. A little figuring will show that this double 
commitment cannot be fulfilled unless Federal expendi- 
tures for fiscal 1948 are held down to not more than $34 
billion. But the President presented a budget of $37.5 
billion, and added insult to injury by describing it as a 
“tight budget.” “I believe that no department or agency,” 
he wrote in a covering message, “feels that its needs are 
fully met.” Hence the angry, disappointed cries from the 
Republicans who, if they are to make good on their 
promises, must now butcher a budget which the Presi- 
dent claims has already been cut to the bone. 

To appreciate the size of the job facing the Republi- 
can majority in Congress, it is enlightening to analyze 
Mr. Truman’s figures. Here is the breakdown: 


AMOUNT IN 

CATEGORY BILLIONS 
I, oo ceekneeaciens eames $11.3 
I, i ed ekiag ines 7.3 
Interest on Public Debt................02- 5.0 
ED TIS, . g ci cae bbeeseebectese 3.5 
IS 6 oe «ds wcilbdweestidbeebenie 1.7 
NS iso ceboden ceeds thas 4ie 8.7 


Even the most enthusiastic economizer will have to 
pass over the first three items, which account for more 
than sixty per cent of the total budget. It is obvious that 
the interest on the national debt must be paid, equally 
obvious that no cut can be made in the benefits which 
the 79th Congress voted to the veterans, and just as 
obvious, except to irresponsible isolationists who are 
willing to gamble with peace and national security, that 
no cut, certainly no substantial cut, can be made in the 
President’s estimate for national defense. Among respon- 
sible Republicans and Democrats there is no disagree- 
ment over the proposition that America must remain 
strong to preserve the new balance of power in the world 
and thus maintain peace. And so let us skip these items, 
which bulk so largely in the budget, and seek more 
promising possibilities elsewhere. 

There is that $3.5 billion item for international af- 
fairs, which the tax slashers are publicly and privately 
committed to butcher. But what does this $3.5 billion 
include? 

It includes $305 million to liquidate UNNRA, a proj- 
ect close to the hearts of the ultra-nationalist and isola- 
tionist group in Congress, many of whom are among the 
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noisiest tax cutters. It includes an estimated $730 mil- 
lion for the Export-Import Bank, which, as President 
Truman said, is concerned primarily “with loans to fi- 
nance U. S. trade and small developmental loans in 
which we have a special interest.” But a majority in 
Congress is in favor of these loans. The item also in- 
cludes $1.2 billion for the British loan, which was duly 
voted by the 79th Congress and can scarcely be repealed 
now. It includes $645 million for War Department ex- 
penses in occupied lands, $137 million for the rehabili- 
tation of the Philippines, $173 million for the State De- 
partment’s foreign activities, $18 million for the United 
Nations and $326 million for proposed agencies such as 
the International Trade Organization and the World 
Health Organization. Some of these estimates simply 
cannot be eliminated or reduced, and others can be cut 
out only at the expense of encouraging the very economic 
policies which helped to bring on World War II. 

That leaves the $1.7 billion for social welfare, which 
includes $490 million for Retirements and Dependents’ 
insurance and $720 million for assistance to the aged 
and other needy groups, and the $8.7 billion for all other 
Federal expenditures. The latter figure includes $1.6 
billion for agriculture, most of which is a matter of exist- 
ing law; $1 billion for conservation of natural resources 
other than agricultural; $1.5 for a host of activities re- 
lated to transportation and communications; and an- 
other $1.4 billion for the administration of the Govern- 
ment. 

That is the general picture, and before the tax-cutters 
are through they may be using a scalpel instead of a 
cleaver. If they are, there won’t be anything like a 
twenty-per-cent cut in income taxes—not, that is, if the 
Republicans are going to balance the budget. 


Our fixed price 


When General Marshall, refreshed by a brief sojourn 
on the beach at Honolulu, sits down at his desk as head 
of the U. S. Department of State, he will find a bushel- 
basket of dilemmas waiting for him. They will be enough 
to discourage the ablest and bravest of men. 

Nevertheless, he can thank the Creator that on certain 
very vital points he has a straight course marked out for 
him to follow with his new associates in the shaping of 
U. S. policy. These were declared in the addresses of 
former Secretary of State Byrnes and of Senator Van- 
denberg, who spoke in Cleveland on January 11 concern- 
ing some of the basic requisites for a real peace. General 
Marshall doubtless has ideas of his own on this subject, 
but it is not conceivable that he would wish to depart 
from a path so plainly and logically laid down. 

There is not, and there cannot be, each of these two 

















distinguished speakers emphasized, any doubt or hesita- 
tion as to the desire of the United States for peace, and 
for the disarmament that is a condition of any real and 
lasting peace. But they were equally clear as to what 
are the requisite conditions for disarmament itself. 

We are prepared to disarm, said Senator Vandenberg: 

(1) to whatever extent other powers are ready to 

make comparable, permanent and effective renuncia- 

tions; or (2) in whatever degree the United Nations 
and its cooperative military resources prove here- 
after to offer a reliable substitute. It is our dearest 

dream. But we shall not “dream” ourselves into a 

nightmare . . . We will joyfully match the utmost 

limits of mutual disarmament to which other titans 

will dependably agree, if there be disciplines which — 

guarantee against bad faith. 
“Never,” said Vandenberg, “has there been such an ex- 
ample of national good-will,” as that involved in our 
readiness to give up the advantage of the atom bomb 
and “join in outlawing its destructive use by anybody, 
any time, anywhere.” But our price is laid on the table, 
a price of continuous inspection and control, and this is 
a “fixed price, and the price must be paid.” 

The deepest note in the two addresses was sounded by 
Secretary Byrnes when he stressed the objective towards 
which all our international intercourses should tend, that 
of the development of a “common law of nations.” Our 
quickest and easiest road to such a development is 
through our relations with the peoples of Latin America, 
and the revival of the spirit of the agreement of Chapul- 
tepec. We are drifting apart, warned Senator Vanden- 
berg, and “a communistic upsurge is moving in.” Again 
these are plain words. General Marshall has the oppor- 
tunity of all history to translate them into plain reality. 


The Polish elections 


As a background to any discussion of the situation in 
Poland and the attitudes taken by the the United States 
and Great Britain towards the Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment, a few words about the origins of that Govern- 
ment will not be out of place. 

Two years ago there. was a Polish Government-in- 
exile in London. With this Government the Soviets had 
signed an Agreement on July 30, 1941, abrogating the 
1939 Soviet-German partition of Poland and pledging 
aid and support in the war against Hitler. The Govern- 
ment-in-exile was, even by Russia, recognized as the legit- 
imate Government of Poland. 

But with the advance of Russian troops into Poland in 
their victorious drive westward, complications had 
arisen. The Russians had set up the Lublin Committee 
as a provisional government of liberated Poland, and 
were showing themselves cool, not to say hostile, towards 
the Government-in-exile. This was the state of affairs 
when Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill met at Yalta in 
February, 1945. 

The results of the Yalta Conference are history. The 
partition abrogated by the Agreement of 1941 was rein- 
stated. The Lublin Committee, when “broadened” by the 
inclusion of members of the London Government, was 


to be recognized by the Big Three as the Provisional 
Polish Government of National Unity. Thus the present 
Government of Poland came into existence—by fiat of 
the Big Three, without even the pretence of consulting 
the people of Poland. It was pledged to hold “free and 
unfettered elections” at the earliest practicable date. 
Those elections will have been held by the time this is 
read, and, barring an utterly improbable last-minute 
change of heart in the Provisional Government, they will 
have been another communist-inspired travesty of demo- 
cratic procedure. That was made plain, not only by dis- 
patches from Poland to American papers, but by the 
blunt, formal charge contained in a note from our own 
State Department to the Governments of Russia and 
Great Britain. 

Our duty in the matter is plain, and there are en- 
couraging signs that our Government will not shirk it. 
We cannot regard the elections of January 19 as settling 
anything in Poland, much less as setting up a “sover- 
eign” government with whose “internal affairs” we may 
not interfere. We took the responsibility of setting up a 
government in Poland, offering it recognition on certain 
conditions. The most important of those conditions— 
the ascertaining of the true will of the Polish people— 
has been grossly and wantonly flouted by the Provisional 
Government. Until that will is ascertained and made to 
prevail in Poland, our responsibility endures. To ac- 
quiesce in the tyranny of our own creature would rank 
us with Hitler in foisting Quisling on Norway and Seyss- 
Inquart on Austria. 

We must make it clear that we regard the question of 
a Polish government as still open, and our responsibility 
as continuing. Every diplomatic means at our disposal 
should be used to bring to the Polish people the free- 
dom they have so valiantly fought for. Only so can we 
redeem our national honor, so sorely smirched at Yalta. 


Conversion of St. Paul 


Asked to describe the miraculous manner in which the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles received the faith, a fifth- 
grader wrote: “St. Paul was driving along and was so 
surprised at hearing the Lord speak to him that he lost 
control of his car, and it is a miracle he wasn’t killed.” 

St. Paul’s conversion was miraculous—though not 
quite in the manner just described. It was linked so 
closely with the Saviour’s passion, death and resurrec- 
tion that it forms, as it were, a final chapter or codicil 
to Christ’s own life. St. Paul himself recognized his sud- 
den illumination and total change of heart as an utterly 
marvelous revelation of the glory and mercy of God: 
something that no human science could explain nor hu- 
man experience parallel. But though God had vouch- 
safed this favor to him personally, he did not for that 
reason expect it to be conferred upon others. St. Paul, 
in other words, did not wait for more miracles to hap- 
pen, when it came to the question of converting to the 
faith of Christ either his own brethren in Judaism, or 
the world of the Gentiles to whom the Lord had sent 
him, as a “vessel of election.” 
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Like his faithful and distinguished follower, Father 
Bertrand L. Conway, who celebrated his Golden Jubilee 
as a member of the Congregation of St. Paul on the 29th 
of December, the Apostle undertook to answer patiently 
all the questions put to him, never letting weariness or 
contradiction set limits to his boundless zeal. He knew, 
as every Catholic child knows, that the work of con- 
version itself is an interior operation of the hidden grace 
of God; for “no man can come to me unless the Father 
who sent me draw him.” But while leaving room for 
God’s grace ‘to operate in the sanctuary of each man’s 
soul, St. Paul brought every light he could to men’s rea- 
sons, every appeal to their love and goodness, in order 
to refute error and prepare the way for the Saviour 
Himself to enter in. Not waiting for others to come to 
him, he traveled out into the hostile world and spoke to 
the Jew in the language of the Old Testament, to the 
Roman in that of law, to the Greek in that of literature 
and philosophy. And to all he brought the message of 
the great historical “mystery” of Christ’s love for all 
men, of the unity of fellowship in Christ’s Church, and 
the unity of mankind. 

There will always be individual miracles of conver- 
sion, in God’s providence; there is always the absolute 
possibility of a miraculous mass conversion of the mod- 
ern world. And it is right and holy to pray for such. 
But not to rely on such; not to let our hope of what 
God may do serve to excuse us from using every natural 
means possible to plead ‘our cause before the reason and 
the conscience of the contemporary world. St. Paul’s con- 
version awes us with the thought of what Gods’ power 
can do above us and without us. But it also reminds us 
of what we must never cease doing of our own humble 
selves. 


Pan-American relations 


Inter-American relations have never been reducible to 
a simple formula. Too many factors are involved. But 
even a cursory look at the record reveals that good rela- 
tions have prospered or languished pretty much as United 
States prestige rose or fell. And nothing has so deter- 
mined the status of our prestige at a given moment as 
what Latin Americans thought our intentions toward 
them to be. Right now they are not sure and our prestige 
has suffered accordingly. 

There is reason for uncertitude; our policy has not 
always been one of unmixed altruism. There were times 
when our troops and warships were too much in promi- 
nence, ostensibly for purposes of keeping order. At the 
same time our diplomacy bore the stamp of the dollar 
sign. In the early “thirties a gesture of more sincere 
friendship was made by active promotion of the good- 
neighbor policy. 

The Trade Agreement Act of 1934 made possible the 
lowering of trade barriers between the United States and 
various Latin-American countries. There were numerous 
conventions and agreements signed in the years before 
the war. Meanwhile inter-American solidarity was fur- 
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ther aided by the Pan-American Conferences and, once 
the war broke out, by the meetings of the Foreign Minis- 
ters. Now that the war is over there are signs of strain. 
It is time that the United States took stock lest the fruits 
of a decade of friendly relations be lost. 

There is no one single reason for the slackening of the 
good-neighbor policy. True, need for close cooperation 
growing out of wartime hemisphere defense could not 
endure. Its passing gives rise to occasions for misunder- 
standing and forgetfulness. 

But more than anything else the differences of opinion 
as to the best way of dealing with Argentina weakened 
the ties of friendship. No other result was possible so 
long as we pursued a course of unilateral action which 
gave the impression of a desire to dictate rather than to 
collaborate in democratic fashion. However much they 
may disagree among themselves, Latin-American coun- 
tries can be counted on to show resentment just as soon 
as we attempt to tell them how to treat their neighbors. 
With the war emergency past, this is truer than ever 
before. 

There are other factors at work undermining inter- 
American relations. Trade is still suffering from shortage 
of goods and materials; from production unequal to 
demand. Inflation has hit most South American coun- 
tries hard, and their economic position is insecure. The 
unsteadiness of our domestic ecoonmy in the United 
States is scarcely reassuring to them. If we are to have 
friendly relations in the economic sphere with the other 
American republics, greater stability is imperative. No 
one country can achieve this; cooperation in formulation 
of economic policy is called for. 

More especially, any shift in our foreign trade policy 
in the direction of economic isolationism would harm 
inter-American relations. Official United States policy 
favors progressive lowering of barriers and greater inter- 
change of goods among nations. That is the meaning of 
our sponsorship of the International Trade Organization. 
But domestic rumblings indicate that some are dissatis- 
fied with the cooperative trade policy which has played 
an important part in good neighbor relations since 1934. 
The dissidents should remember that trade barriers are 
scarcely a means for promoting good feelings and under- 
standing between nations. 

In most countries to the south Communists have not 
missed a chance to play up the disagreement between 
the United States and Russia, making out the latter as 
friend of the downtrodden. While numerically they are 
not strong—save in a few countries, of which Chile is 
foremost—their charges of U. S. imperialism do not fall 
on deaf ears. The argument is backed up by Russia’s 
willingness to enter into trade agreements whenever it 
suits her purpose. Add to this the fact that economic dis- 
satisfaction among the workers is rife in practically 
all Latin-American countries, and you have plenty of 
opportunity for propaganda against anything which looks 
like U. S. exploitation, domination or discrimination. 
South America does not seem in any danger of going 
communist; but given mistakes on our part, it could be 
worked up to strong opposition against us. 

















Lest we forget 


Marieli G. and Rita Benziger have recently returned from a 
long stay in Europe. AMERICA readers will remember Marieli’s 
article on the priests in Dachau (July 13, 1946). She trav- 





Marieli and Rita Benziger 


eled extensively in Europe in connection 
with the papal relief work for children. 





After fourteen months in Europe, working with peo- 
ples of every country, facing every type of problem, we 
are now back in America, where it is so easy to forget 
the sufferings of those we left behind. 

The most outstanding personage we met during this 
period was Father A. Rosch, a German Jesuit Provincial. 
He had been in Dachau; but Dachau and its horrors 
were overshadowed by the far worse hell of the Moabit 
prison camp in Berlin. 

We interviewed Father Rosch. He had been sentenced 
to death, and in the Moabit camp had been in solitary 
confinement. Here he was only a number, one of 120 
who were to be shot. No one was to know that he was 
a priest; it might afford solace and comfort to the con- 
demned to realize that there was a priest in their midst 
who could bestow at least a general absolution. 

The days of solitary confinement lengthened into 
months. Father Rosch was chained day and night so 
that he could not move his wrists—to prevent his writ- 
ing. When asked about this period he said: “I can only 
think of the goodness of Almighty God. Never during 
the many years of my priestly career was I so successful 
as in that Moabit prison. Never was God closer to me.” 

In what follows, we give some of Father Rosch’s ex- 
periences in his own words. 


FaTHeR Roscn’s NARRATIVE 


No one had the faintest suspicion that I was a priest. 
My jailers saw to it that I communicated with no one. 
Day after day I was questioned by the Gestapo. This 
usually lasted from morning till night. They wanted me 
to incriminate people, to give names. No matter what 
they did to me I never spoke. Finally, one day, they 
threw at me the name of a man who had been an out- 
standing Catholic. I had heard that he had been done 
away with months earlier. I decided to break my silence 
and acknowledge that I had known him; after all, I could 
not hurt a dead man. Just as I was about to speak, an 
inner voice clearly said to me: “Leave the dead alone.” 
I bit my lips and maintained my usual silence. 

The next afternoon we were allowed to walk in the 
yard. Since only those condemned to die were chained, 
and since the jailers did not wish the other prisoners to 
know who had been condemned, my chains were re- 
moved. Running into the exercise-yard, I bumped into 
a man whom I recognized at once. The dead had come 
to life; it was the man the Gestapo had asked me about. 

“Have they questioned you about me?” he whispered. 
“What are you doing here, Father?” 

“Yes, they did. I am condemned to die.” 

“Did they force you to talk?” 

“I said nothing.” 

“Good, then I am saved.” 


The SS men came; and we had to march around in 


three concentric circles. As we passed each other, the 
man I had spoken to whispered, “Father, please give me 
general absolution.” I wondered how I could manage it. 
We had neither suspenders nor shoe-laces (lest we try 
to hang ourselves); and we were so thin that we had 
to hold our trousers up with our hands. As my friend 
drew near on the next round, I stumbled and kicked off 
a shoe. I knelt down to put it on, and gave my friend 
absolution as he passed by. 

The man next to him had seen what had happened, 
and as he passed by the next time he muttered, “Me, 
too, Father, please, please.” This time I pretended to 
drop my hat, and absolved him. This poor fellow was 
so grateful that he openly made the sign of the Cross 
and said aloud, “Thank you, Father, thank you.” 

“Halt!” shouted the SS guard, “There is talking go- 
ing on. The penalty is death for talking to each other. 
That damn Catholic priest is the cause of this. You, 
prisoner (addressing me) go at once to cell Sixteen 
and stay there till called.” I felt myself getting hot, then 
cold, with fear. I marched to the door and turned. Not 
one of the prisoners had moved. All eyes were fixed on 
me. Each of those eyes seemed to say: “Thank God, we 
have a priest in our midst.” 

I was hardly back in my cell and in my chains than 
the little aperture in the door opened. Notes of all sizes 
were slipped through. In calling my cell number the 
jailer had done me a great favor. Now everybody knew 
I was a priest and where I was stationed. These notes 
contained general confessions and requests for absolu- 
tion. From then on I never had a moment to myself. 

God was good—so good—to us. He was right there in 
our midst. One day my jailer rushed in and whispered: 
“Father, do you want to go to Holy Communion?” 

“Of course,” I replied guardedly, “but it is impos- 
sible.” 

“No, not at all. Be ready tomorrow.” 

The next day the door opened, and he handed me a 
jam jar. “There is a false bottom, Father,” he said. 
“Eat the jam and then you will find the Host.” It was 
children who brought us this consolation. The children 
of Berlin had been organized. Having received the Sacred 
Hosts from their bishops or priests, they came to the 
prisons and pestered the jailers to give their fathers or 
uncles just a little jam or this extra loaf of bread. Our 
Catholics were staunch and risked life and limb to help 
us. From then on I was never without the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in my cell; and what consolation I could bring to 
others! I even had the holy oils smuggled in to me. 
Day and night I was kept busy hearing confessions, 
giving Holy Communion and administering the last sac- 
raments. 

Another time a strange jailer told me: “A few cells 
from here a prisoner is dying. He can’t last the night.” 
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Since the jailer was a Protestant, I asked, “Has the 
dying man asked for me? Is he a Catholic?” 

“I don’t know; I'll find out. He is an SS leader and 
a high nazi official.” 3 

“If that is the case, he is no longer in the Church; 
he will not want me.” 

The jailer slipped out of my cell. A few seconds later 
he returned quite breathless. 

“Yes, Father, he wants to see you. He’s sorry for the 
past. But you can’t come now; it would be fatal. Pray 
that he may last till dark. Then we can manage.” 

I wondered. By night our cells were flooded with 
powerful lights. We lived under this glare; every move 
of ours was studied and watched. I gave up hope of ever 
helping the desperate man. Suddenly our entire wing 
was plunged into darkness. There were shouts, curses, 
excitement. My cell door opened and the jailer entered 

“Quick, Father, quick,” he said. “Ill stay in here in 
case they count noses. You'll meet two Catholic jailers 
in the corridor who know about you. There is a com- 
munist jailer at the dying man’s cell door; but he’s safe.” 

Sure enough, I found myself helped by these various 
men, whose one anxiety was to make sure that I reached 
the dying SS man. I heard his confession, gave him 
Holy Viaticum and extreme unction. I had barely fin- 
ished when the cell door opened and the communist 
jailer whispered: “Be quick, or it will be too late.” 

Like a jubilant boy I tore down the corridor into my 
cell and had exchanged places with my jailer when the 
flood lights glared again. The wires had been cut in 
order that I might perform an extreme act of charity. 

On another occasion my jailer shouted, “Raus, raus— 
get out of there, you lazy fool,” and whispered, “If you 
want a bath, bring along your soap.” 

I thought his mind had given way. I took my cake 
of soap and followed him. In the corridors were fourteen 
high SS officials on a tour of inspection. 

“Where is he going?” they shouted. 

“To the basement,” he laughed coarsely. 

“Good, give him a few extra for us; he deserves it.” 

Everyone knew what the basement meant; we all 
dreaded the corporal punishment we got there. 

My jailer replied: “Don’t worry; he won’t forget it 
either. I'll teach these priests a lesson.” 

We ran from one dark underground passage to an- 
other. Finally we reached a tiny boiler room. In the 
center of this dark room was a tub of steaming water. 

“So you’ve brought the Padre for a bath,” laughed a 
very cultured voice. 

“Tl leave you now at the mercy of the boiler-man,” 
said my jailer. “He'll take care of you.” 

Was this a trick, I wondered. I turned to the boiler- 
man. 

“This has not been your profession very long. Your 
voice betrays you.” 

“No, Father. But take your bath. While you are in 
the tub, I'll make my general confession. We have a 
row of penitents waiting their turn. You are quite safe 
here. We'll see to it that you get many such baths.” 

The numbers of the 120 condemned at the time sen- 
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tence had been pronounced on me grew smaller and 
smaller. First it was 90, then 80, then 68, then 48. My 
days were numbered. I felt that there was no hope. Then 
my turn came; the next morning I was to die. 

Then somehow I was free; 
free in Berlin, with a battle 
raging, and the Russians 
coming closer and closer. 
Friends gave me a clerical 
garb. I sought refuge in an 
orphanage where, apart from 
the chaplain, there were only 
hundreds of women and sick 
children. 

There were fires burning on 
all sides of the orphanage. We spent a whole night in 
keeping the flames away from the building. The next 
day, the front door was smashed in by rifle butts. The 
Russians had come. 

We two priests, with the Mother Superior, stood there 
to face them. I had been afraid in the concentration 
camp; but never so frightened as now. One of the Rus- 
sian soldiers seized the Mother Superior. I called to her: 
“Sister, take your Rosary, hold it high in your hand. 
Confide yourself to Mary, Help of Christians.” She did 
so; and the Russian came to each of us in turn, sticking 
his thumb into us and shouting, “Christus?” We nodded 
yes. Then looking at the nun’s medal he said, “Maria?” 
We said, “Yes, yes, Maria.” 

He fumbled in his breast pocket, and pulled out hand- 
fuls of jewels, diamond bracelets, pearls, watches. He 
kept fumbling until he found an old, worn icon. Point- 
ing to himself he said, “Me, too, Maria,” and left us. 

Later a group of soldiers seized us, shouting “Uri, 
uri, uri.” They wanted our watches. I had no watch. 
They were going to shoot me. I shouted: “Gestapo my 
uri-uri.” They fell back in amazement; for they re- 
spected anyone who had been in prison. But they de- 
manded a watch from everyone else. One sister had 
only a small metal watch. It was not big enough. The 
soldier threw it on the ground and crushed it with his 
heel. 

That night began an appalling scene. I cannot de- 
scribe it. Sick children were raped and killed. The next 
morning the nuns, women and children were dead; they 


had been attacked and killed. It was hell. 





AFTERMATH 


Across Father Rosch’s face came a look of indescrib- 
able suffering. Christ must have looked like that in the 
Agony in the garden. 

Seeing he could do no more, Father Rosch slipped 
away from the orphanage. Dressed in rags, he pushed a 
wheelbarrow across the streets of Berlin and escaped. 

This man, who faced death at the hands of the Gestapo, 
who risked his life for women and children, was put in 
prison by American soldiers. A man who could have 
been a leader, who could have been invaluable to us, 
was clapped into jail because he tried to speak directly 


to an American official instead of through an interpreter. 




















In the French zone, the officials permit the Germans 
to speak to them directly. Not so the Americans. There 
is a German Dolmetsch, a translator, who. we are told, is 
very often a former Nazi or Communist. So, too, are 
the Frauleins picked as secretaries to American officials. 

Father Rosch’s case is not an isolated one. We know 
of other priests who have had to sit in jail because they 
tried to air a grievance or obtain redress of injustices 
done to their flocks by Nazis or Communists. You have 
to go to Germany or Austria to taste the fear, to sense 
the appalling helplessness of men and women whom we 
have silenced with the threat of prison. 

We have, indeed, some magnificent men in the Mili- 
tary Government and the Refugee Committees. But their 
work is hampered by Americans open to bribery or to 
communist influence. The Communists thrive on confu- 
sion and disruption. So long as chaotic conditions pre- 
vail, so long as food does not reach the German people, 
the Communists will have a field day. 

We are failing, because we do not use the right, the 
legitimate leaders. Until we do so, we shall not be re- 
spected or counted upon. It is time that our conduct of 
affairs in Germany was subjected to a searching investi- 
gation, that the records of the men we employ was 
looked into. American Communists and German Nazis 
cannot represent American democracy. 


Johnson & Johnson’s 
industrial peace 





Benjamin L. Masse 





Practically everybody knows and uses some of the prod- 
ucts of Johnson and Johnson—Red Cross cotton and 
bandages, Tek toothbrushes, the handy and invaluable 
“Band-Aids.” The world’s largest manufacturer of sur- 
gical dressings, J&J is accepted everywhere as synony- 
mous with quality where quality may mean the difference 
between life and death. 

But if Johnson and Johnson is known to doctors and 
nurses, and even to the general public, it is no less well 
known to students of industrial relations. New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, where the home plant of J&J is located, has 
long been a place of pilgrimage for those seeking the 
last word in the manufacture of sutures or adhesive plas- 
ter or baby products. It is now becoming a magnet which 
attracts personnel directors, labor leaders, professors, 
writers and vice presidents in charge of industrial rela- 
tions. For at a time when industrial strife has reached 
such a bitter stage that men shake their heads and won- 
der whether warfare after all, as Karl Marx said a cen- 
tury ago, is endemic to an industrial society based on 
private property, Johnson and Johnson is an oasis of 
harmony and peace. 

And so it happened not long ago that the writer went 
to New Brunswick to find out what made industrial rela- 
tions at J&J tick. I spent the better part of two days there 


visiting the main plant and several of the subsidiaries, 
talking with workers and managers, watching the opera- 
tion of the system on the spot. It was an encouraging 
and worthwhile experience and I came away feeling that 
if J&J has not found all the answers to the problems of 
industrial relations, it has discovered enough of them to 
make life reasonably pleasant and profitable for the ten 
thousand people it employs. “Are you satisfied here?” 
I asked one young lady who was working on sutures, 
and she replied: “If one has to work, this is the best 
place I know of.” For an employe who probably had 
her heart set on marriage and a home and who looked 
upon all factory work as a necessary evil, this was high 
praise, indeed. 

Successful industrial relations are the product of both 
tangible and intangible factors, and since it is easier to 
get your teeth into the tangible factors, let us start there. 

First of all, most of the J&J employes in New Bruns- 
wick are represented by the Textile Workers of America, 
CIO. In a foreword to the last collective bargain agree- 
ment signed by the union and the company this para- 
graph occurs: 


The Company approves of collective bargaining and 
believes the T.W.U.A. is an honest and well-con- 
ducted organization and joins the Union in urging 
every affected employe to study this Agreement and 
to be familiar with its contents. 


Strange as it may seem to some industrialists, J&J really 
believes that, and skeptics who have their doubts about 
collective bargaining ought to sit down some time with 
Brig. General Robert Wood Johnson, Chairman of the 
Board, or Richard Mulligan, who handles industrial rela- 
tions for the main plant in New Brunswick, or Robert 
Dixson, who has the same responsibility for the com- 
pany’s Chicopee cotton mills. These men will tell you 
that the union has helped the Company as much as it 
has helped the employes, and they mean it. Put down 
whole-hearted acceptance of the union by management 
as an essential part of good industrial relations at J&J. 

It is no accident that the union contract is always 
called the “Agreement” at J&J. Agreement connotes a 
meeting of hearts and minds, contract suggests hardness 
and legalism; and General Johnson believes in a meeting 
of hearts and minds and is allergic to hardness and legal- 
ism. For this reason, also, the Agreement is printed in 
two parts: the first is the contract itself replete with legal- 
isms; the second, entitled “Here’s How to Use the Labor 
Agreement,” is a down-to-the-earth paraphrase of Part I 
which any employe can read and understand. 

Because it regards the Agreement as the basis of its 
industrial-relations program, J&J goes to unusual and 
perhaps unique lengths to make sure it is understood. 
Other employers take special pains to explain the labor- 
management contract to their foremen, but the present 
writer knows of no other case where the explanation as 
well as the making of the contract is a joint labor-man- 
agement enterprise. After the contract has been signed 
at J&J, the Company’s supervisors sit down with the 
union’s stewards and discuss together its meaning and 
interpretation. These sessions are held on the Company’s 
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time with top union and management officials available 
in case their help is needed. The result is better under- 
standing of the Agreement on both sides, more interest 
in it, and smoother working of the grievance machinery. 

The second tangible factor in harmonious industrial 
relations is the traditional trinity: wages, hours and 
working conditions. In all these respects the workers at 
J&J seem satisfied. The forty-hour week is in force, of 
course, with time and one-half for all work done on 
Saturday and double time for work on Sunday. There 
are six paid holidays a year, and paid vacations of two 
weeks for all employes who have been with the Company 
more than three years. For those with less seniority 
there is a one-week vacation with pay. 

The minimum hiring rate for women is $.81 an hour; 
for men $.95. Wages are paid on both an hourly and a 
piecework basis, and exceptional pains are taken in set- 
ting up job procedures and making time studies. The 
union has access at all times to the Company’s time 
studies and in case of dispute is free to bring in its own 
engineer to study the job in question. Wages at J&J are 
above the average in both the community and the in- 
dustry for similar skills. At the present time the Com- 
pany and union are working on a plan for severance pay 
for workers laid off on account of physical incapacity 
or technological improvements, and are exploring the 
possibility of guaranteed employment. 

But wages are only part of the material compensation 
paid to J&J employes. Every employe has the following 
insurance paid for by the Company: a $500 life insur- 
ance policy; a $500 accidental death and dismember- 
ment policy; an accident and health plan with weekly 
benefits ranging from a minimum of $12 to a maximum 
of $30; a hospitalization plan with daily benefits of $4; 
maternity benefits of $148 minimum and $256 maxi- 
mum; and surgical benefits up to $150. 

Under the slogan “All work and no play is not the 
way at J&J,” the company provides a recreation pro- 
gram planned jointly by the employes and the Personnel 
Department. Members of the Raritan Athletic Associa- 
tion—membership $4 a year—can engage in the follow- 
ing sports without further expense: archery, basket ball, 
bowling, fishing, golf, ping pong, rifle, soft ball and 
tennis. If the employes want to indulge in horseback rid- 
ing or swimming, the Company, through the Association, 
will pay half the fee. 

Without in any way deprecating the importance of 
these tangible factors—and some have been omitted for 
lack of space—I do ‘not believe that they are the real 
explanation for the success of J&J personnel policies. 
Other corporations pay good wages, provide various 
kinds of insurance, sponsor recreational programs, even 
' recognize the union and still know nothing better than a 
truce in industrial warfare. It is the spirit which gives 
life to dead matter, and if we would seek the explana- 
tion for the fine state of affairs at J&J, we must look 
behind the tangible factors for the intangibles which 
animate them. And this brings us to Robert Wood John- 
son, Chairman of the Board and the center around which 
all the corporation’s far-flung activities revolve. 
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In big-business circles General Johnson is something 
of a controversial figure. (The commission was earned 
during the war as Army procurement officer for the 
New York area and later as Chairman of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation.) If business orthodoxy is de- 
termined by the National Association of Manufacturers 
and other reactionary organizations, then the trim, 
kindly but blunt-spoken head of J&J is quite simply a 
heretic. This itself would not be very extraordinary, since 
there are more heretics roaming around the business 
world than the average citizen might suspect. But these 
heretics are mostly silent, for very understandable rea- 
sons, and hence do not attract attention. General Johnson 
is a vocal heretic, and that’s the trouble. 

When the NAM was busy last year opposing an in- 
crease in minimum wages under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to $.75 an hour, J&J’s Chairman of the Board 
was just as busy supporting it. He actually dared to 
testify before the Senate Labor Committee, which was 
holding hearings on the proposed amendment, and as 
usual he said exactly what was on his mind. Here is 
an excerpt: 


There have always been more underpaid employed 
than unemployed. I suppose it would be fair to 
estimate that, given six to eight million unemployed, 
we would in the past expect fifteen to twenty million 
underpaid. 

I suggest that this Committee should take the 
position that the average American workman cannot 
keep body and soul together on less than $30 per 
week anywhere in the United States. 


Not long after this performance, General Johnson 
addressed some candid words to a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Management Association in New York. This is what 
the startled industrialists heard: 


The first real opportunity organized business ever 
had to cure the ills of underpayment was under the 
NRA, the hated NRA. We could then have tried to 
establish a reasonable minimum. But what do the 
records still in the vaults reveal? American business 
went to Washington and plunked for the lowest 
wages and the longest hours it could whittle out of 
Hugh Johnson. That is the record of American man- 
agement at that point. 

In the years that followed, one good way to put a 
bill through Congress was to be sure that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers, as then constituted, were opposed to 
it. That was the greatest lobby of all, since it was 
absolutely automatic. And it worked just as well in 
reverse; anything those organizations supported was 
automatically opposed. 

Now that is the sort of thing which business stand- 
patters find it hard to forgive. Like some of Eric John- 
ston’s pronouncements and Charles Luckman’s challeng- 
ing talk last November in Chicago, it smacks of down- 
right treachery. 

It is important to understand that in setting his face 
against certain aspects of so-called business “orthodoxy” 
General Johnson is not seeking publicity. Only a man 
addicted to heroics would want that sort of publicity 
artyhow, and Robert Wood Johnson is not addicted to 
heroics. I imagine that this essentially modest man 
braves the wrath of his brother industrialists because he 














has formed certain convictions about industrial relations 
which he thinks are true and which he regards as im- 
portant enough to fight for. That is all there is to it. 

Anyhow it is these convictions which give life to 
industrial relations at J&J. As I understand them they 
are: 1) a belief that the moral law of God governs 
business as well as everything else in life, and that good 
morals are necessarily good business; 2) a belief in 
the dignity of every human being; 3) a belief in the 
“Golden Rule” as the guiding principle of industrial 
relations. 

Admittedly this is an idealistic approach to business, 
but the disconcerting thing about General Johnson—to 
some of his associates of lesser faith as well as to out- 
siders—is that to him this idealism is hard-headed real- 
ism. And the doubly disconcerting thing is that the rec- 
ord of J&J bears the man out. Few American corpora- 
tions are more efficiently managed than this one, and 
few have been more consistently profitable. 

One of the first things a prospective employe of J&J 
sees on entering the main plant in New Brunswick is a 
framed copy of General Johnson’s industrial credo. It is 
worth printing here: 

We believe ‘that our first responsibility is to our 

CusTOMERS— 


Our products must always be good, and 

We must strive to make them better at lower 
costs. 

Our orders must be promptly and accurately 


filled. 
Our dealers must make a fair profit. 


Our second responsibility is to those who work with 
us—the Men anD WoMEN IN OuR FACTORIES AND 
OFrFICEs— 
They must have a sense of security in their jobs. 
Wages must be fair and adequate, 
Management just, 
Hours short, and 
Working conditions clean and orderly. 
Workers should have an organized system for 
suggestions and complaints. 
Foremen and department heads must be quali- 
fied and fair-minded. 
There must be opportunity for advancement— 
for those qualified—and 
Each person must be considered an individual 
standing on his own dignity and merit. 


Our third responsibility is to our MANAGEMENT— 


Our executives must be persons of talent, edu- 
cation, experience and ability. 

They must be persons of common sense and 
full understanding. 


Our fourth and last responsibility is to our OWNERS 
and STOCKHOLDERS— 


Business must make a sound profit. 
Reserves must be created. 

Research must be carried on, 
Adventurous programs developed, and 
Mistakes made and paid for. 

Bad times must be provided for, 

High taxes paid, 

New machines purchased, 

New factories built, 


New products launched, and 

New sales plans developed. 

We must experiment with new ideas. 

When these things have been done, the owners 
and the stockholders should receive a faiz 
profit. 

We are determined, with the help of God’s 
Grace, to fulfill these obligations to the 
best of our ability. 

To those who know the set-up at J&J, that credo ex- 
plains why the corporation has matched its technological 
achievements with something approaching a triumph of 
“human engineering.” No one at J&J, from the Chair- 
man of the Board down, is satisfied with the progress 
that has been made. Far from being complacent, they 
are looking everywhere for new answers to old ques- 
tions, carrying on experiments every day. But in empha- 
sizing the human and moral side of industrial relations, 
they feel they are on the right track. “A business is 
made up of persons, not buildings, machines and money 
in the bank,” says General Johnson. “These are only the 
tools.” 

Perhaps the trouble in a lot of companies is that the 
persons are only tools, too. 


Notes from Paris 


Jean Minéry 








Twelve months ago the French people hoped that the 
year 1946 would be a year of economic construction and 
of stabilization of political institution. It would be 
an exaggeration to pretend that our economic recovery 
was all that it could have been. But a certain recovery 
has been made. Amidst difficulties which are often 
very great the factories are producing, and producing in 
quantity. Unfortunately, a great deal of this produc- 
tion is destined for export, since foreign exchange is 
urgently needed. The French people observe with envy 
the export of great quantities of the goods which they 
have so long desired and need so badly. Communica- 
tions have become normal and the more necessary goods 
are in the markets (coal and building material excepted) , 
but the prices are beyond the reach of the average person. 
The most serious block on the road to recovery is finan- 
cial instability; and financial instability is due to the 
ever growing confusion of political life. 

1946 has been a year of complete stalemate in political 
matters. Nevertheless, the French people—the man in 
the street—have shown what one may call satisfactory 
political dispositions. The average Frenchman, even if he 
belongs to the extreme Left, is calm; one might almost 
say resigned. He only wants to get a job and to be 
able to forget this nightmare from which he has not 
yet escaped. He wants most of all internal and external 
peace, which would allow him a little enjoyment in life. 
Every time that he goes to vote he does so without any 
illusions; he goes from force of habit in obedience to 
the commands of his party, without seeking to under- 
stand whither his party is driving and without caring 
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too much what the party promises; for all the parties 
promise the same thing. 

It is not the individual voter who is so responsible 
for the political apathy which continues to paralyze 
France. The evil is elsewhere. The evil lies in the very ex- 
istence of the political parties and the shape they have 
taken since the war. The great parties are fast becoming 
states within the state. Their programs are not what 
one can think of as the will of the nation or of the 
people; they are plans of campaign drawn up by party 
leaders in the interests of the party. Before the war, 
the candidate of any party’ was above all anxious to 
keep in the closest possible touch with his constituents; 
even becoming at times merely the servant of voters. 
Today the candidate is no longer the servant of his 
constituents but of his party, and what he preaches above 
all in the election campaign is party discipline. Whether 
a candidate pleases you or not, if you belong to the 
party, you must vote for him. Moreover, once elected to 
the parliament, he may not take a personal stand on 
political problems; he has no other function than that 
- of bringing the support of his voice and his vote to 
the decision taken by the political bureau of the party. 
This is serious, for it is the end of democracy. More 
and more the great parties are taking on the aspects 
of dictatorship, following in the example of the Com- 
munist Party. This may be a necessary evil, but it is 
evil nonetheless, and nonetheless dangerous. 

In parliamentary debates the parties take their stands 
less for economic or social reasons than from con- 
siderations of pure strategy. Their aim is the achieving 
of power. The last ministerial crisis brought out clearly 
the dire consequences of this state of affairs. After 
the resignation of M. Bidault, no one was able to form 
a government which would reflect the political state of 
the country, for the parties insisted on making conflict- 
ing and irreconcilable demands. It is true that a govern- 
ment of “national unity” might seem desirable; but 
what would “national unity” mean in a government where 
members representing different parties refused to col- 
laborate with each other and had in mind only the 
interests of their party? Such a “national unity” would 
be only a deception. 

That is what became clear to M. Blum when, after 
a loyal effort to form a government representing all 
parties, he fell back on a socialist Cabinet. There may 
be serious objections to such a system; but at least ii 
makes it possible to have co-ordinated action and real 
cooperation within the government. The facts, more- 
over, seem to show that the system works. The Blum 
Government was able to take a step which may well be 
decisive for the reconstruction of France. In a move 
which took the nation by surprise—for there had been 
none of the stormy debates which a_ heterogeneous 
Cabinet would have indulged in—he announced in a 
New Year’s broadcast that from January 2 on, all prices 
would be lowered five per cent, with another five-per- 
cent drop to come later. For transportation in the Paris 
district, the first drop in prices would be twenty per 
cent. This courageous and energetic move cannot have 
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been very palatable to the party leaders, some of whom 
had been speculating on the rise in prices; but it was 
well received by the people. A five-per-cent drop may 
not enable one to buy much more in the way of shoes. 
butter or furniture; but it is a sign of a positive policy 
which is aimed at stopping the dizzy spiral of rising 
prices, and hence at the re-establishing of financial 
equilibrium. 

It would be highly desirable if M. Blum could con- 
tinue this policy. Unfortunately his Government has 
only a few more days to live. And then? Will the parties 
understand that it is high time for them to turn towards 
the French people, the real people of France, the people 
who work; that they must keep a finger on the national 
pulse, renounce sectarian partisanship and think of the 
true interests of this weary country? There is no great 
reason to think that they will; for the parties have grown 
powerful, and power intoxicates. 

Only the return of a truly democratic spirit can bring 
France out of this condition of slow strangulation. But 
the spirit of democracy does not consist in making lying 
promises at the hustings and then turning one’s back 
on the people and using its votes as a cudgel to suppress 
opposition. Democracy consists in the fair and frank 
dealing of the leaders with the people and of the leaders 
among themselves. May the year 1947 bring France 
an end of party self-seeking and the return of democratic 
cooperation. 


Hucksters in death 
‘Harold C. Gardiner 


Vital statistics of the world show that nearly every West- 
ern nation is being made up more and more of an aging 
population. This dire fact, full of portent for the future, 
is nowhere more striking and alarming than in Western 
Europe. Millions upon millions of young men, themselves 
sufficient to balance the old-age groups, were slaughtered 
in the war, and with them died unborn millions of 
Europe’s potential children. Even after the guns fell si- 
lent, still further tens of thousands of children died of 
disease and hunger, or grew so stunted that their future 
as parents can be canceled out as an unfortunate might- 
have-been. 

This sorry state, of course, is the ineluctable immedi- 
ate result and remoter consequence of every war and, 
though poignant in the extreme, is not a matter for sur- 
prise. What is a matter of surprise and even horror in 
this aftermath of the most terrible of all wars is that the 
unnatural situation seems, in some quarters, to be looked 
upon with equanimity, and more, even to be aggravated 
for Godless ends. 

Three reports have reached us of late; each of them 
is skimpy and has passed almost unnoticed in the daily 
press, but each bears the stamp of actuality and seems, 
upon a bit of thought, to be another piece that fits into 
a larger jig-saw puzzle and brings a terrible picture 
nearer to completion. 
































The first communication was carried in the New York 
News for Dec. 29 and one other metropolitan paper 
(which reference I have, unfortunately, misplaced). It 
read: 

Abortion will be permitted in proved “needy” 

cases in the Russian Occupation Zone. The Zone 

German Central Administration for Public Health 

announced today that the policy was adopted “in 

view of the present social conditions.” It had been 
publicly advocated by the communist-dominated So- 
cialist Unity Party, strongest of the Soviet zone. 
This item might have been let go without comment, had 
it not been for its reiterating a similar dispatch to come 
to our attention earlier. In the Nov. 20 releases of the 
Inter-Catholic Press Agency, which is particularly in- 
terested in Polish affairs, appeared the following: 

In present-day Poland, a large-scale propaganda 

campaign for abortion, accompanied by attacks 

against the Catholic religion and her categoric stand 
in that matter, is being conducted. This propaganda 
is becoming more widespread, a fact which is proof 
of its origin in a country where all printed matter 
must receive an official allotment of paper and pass 
through official censorship. 
A special publishing aie named “Plan” has 

been organized in Cracow, specializing in the publi- 
cation of books and pamphlets which propagate 
abortion. A certain L. Szczepanski also publishes 
such pamphlets. Poland is submerged with quasi- 
scientific pamphlets, calling for the introduction of 
the principles of so-called free love and the ruthless 
destruction of the unwanted offspring. 

Quotations from some of the pamphlets include state- 

ments such as: 

We demand the introduction [into the criminal 

code, which still forbids abortion] of the principle 

that each woman has the right to interrupt her preg- 
nancy in the first three months, not only for reasons 
of health, but also for economic, social and eugenic 
reasons . . . Let us turn a deaf ear to the frequent 

. . . fables of different authorities that the strength 

of the state depends on the increased, not to say 

unlimited, birthrate. Who says peace, must also say 
birth-control. 

The Agency comments on this propaganda: “it has 
two aims, an attack against religion, and the numeri- 
cal decrease of the Polish nation. This propaganda also 
uses false statements, such as that about the increase of 
the Polish population. During the past year, according 
to official figures released by the Warsaw regime, there 
were 150,000 more deaths than births in Poland.” 

The third bit of information comes in a dispatch from 
Vienna on Jan. 10 relative to the Austrian food crisis. 
The archbishops and bishops of the country have been 
forced to “denounce the demand made in Leftist circles 
for a loosening of the provisions of the Austrian law 
against abortion, ‘in view of the acute social want of 
today.’ ” 

In view of the fact that abortion is now strictly banned 
in Russia, and that a decree of the Supreme Presidium 
of July 7, 1944 explicitly encouraged large families, with 
state grants to mothers after the birth of the third child 
(thus reversing the earlier revolutionary license in mat- 
ters of abortion, free-love and divorce), the conclusion 
would seem justified that Russia is pursuing a policy of 


depleting populations in countries where she dominates, 
while at the same time bending every effort to swell her 
manpower potential. 

Into the first picture fit not only the abortion propa- 
ganda, but other elements as well: the retention of some 
three million German prisoners for slave labor in Si- 
beria, lack of cooperation in supplying food to the West- 
ern-occupied zones in Germany and Austria, dilatoriness 
in repatriating Japanese prisoners. That Russia is suc- 
ceeding in increasing her own population is clear not 
only from the fact that her Minister of Public Health 
revealed on Jan. 1 that the country’s birthrate was al- 
ready double the rate during the war years and rising, 
but also from the fact that approximately 26 million new 
“citizens” can be counted since her war conquests. 

Now it is not my point that this pattern of Russian 
growth, as contrasted with the decline of other European 
countries, gives the Soviet a tremendous advantage in 
manpower in the event of a future war—though that 
grim reality is certainly worth a moment’s thought. What 
I do want to insist on is that there is abroad in Europe 
a sort of numbed acceptance of fewer children, of de- 
clining populations, of death. War casualties, concen- 
tration camps, mass murder have become so familiar 
that it would seem that the extinction of whole communi- 
ties exerts a sort of horrid fascination. And even more 
frightening than this hypnosis is the fact that the mer- 
chants of death are energetically active in gearing their 
policy of extinction to current political and economic 
events. So, for example, in Italy the Communists avowed 
openly their hopes that Dr. de Gasperi’s recent visit to 
the United States for aid in Italy’s rebuilding would 
prove fruitless. They were willing and even eager to 
plunge their fellow countrymen into further starvation 
and death for the express purpose of debilitating anti- 
communist elements in the country. 

That is the ominous phenomenon in Europe today— 
when we would naturally expect depopulated countries 
(France, for example, has 1,389,000 fewer inhabitants 
than in 1936) to be embarking on a crusade for larger 
families, we find an apathy, a despair, and even, in sec- 
tions where either Russia is dominant or the Communists 
are powerful, a positive campaign tending to the further 
decline of populations. 

But need we go abroad to discover identical councils 
of despair and campaigns for death? Of late, at least 
one scientist thinks that we can match that defeatist 
philosophy right here at home. Speaking before a con- 
vention of the National Council of Geography Teachers 
at Columbus, Ohio, O. E. Baker, of the University of 
Maryland declared that this country can expect a pop- 
ulation decline of 40 million in the next century. We 
will then, he predicted, be faced on both sides of the 
oceans by youthful, vigorous peoples, the Orientals and 
the Russians, because 


people who do not care to have children will grad- 
ually cease to exist. Other peoples with greater love 
of life and children cannot be blamed if they press 
into the partial vacuum . . . Modern civilization is 
now facing the gravest dangers . . . by decline in 
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the integrity of the family as an institution for the 

reproduction of the race. 

Statistics bear out Dr. Baker’s predictions. You have 
probably heard them before, but they can stand repeat- 
ing. The birth rate in the United States has been falling 
steadily since 1810. Then there were more than 950 
children under five for every 1,000 women from fifteen 
to forty-four; by 1900 there were only 500 children, by 
1930 less than 400, and the decline still continues. 

These are cold figures and will not, perhaps, touch 
anybody’s emotions, but I am puzzled to see how, in the 
face of them, the advocates of birth control can possibly 
continue to maintain, as they do, that they have the coun- 
try’s welfare at heart. For though they may protest again 
and again that their methods of planned parenthood are 
not aimed at generating fewer children, but only better 
and more scientifically spaced children, it is first of all 
just plain common sense to conclude that “scientifically 
spaced children” means fewer children. Not only is it an 
obvious conclusion, but it is admitted by such an author- 
ity as Frank H. Hankins in his article on “Birth Con- 
trol,” in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 
Though his whole treatment is unblushingly biased in 
favor of the practise, he admits that 


birth control has become an accepted procedure for 
an increasing portion of the public. It is clearly the 
main factor in the recent decline of the birth rate 
among the white stocks of mankind . . . There are 
now few strata in the population where the very 
large families of two or more generations ago are 
not looked upon as disgraceful evidences of improvi- 
dence and unrestrained sexual indulgence. 


Yet these organized hucksters in death forge ahead, 
with a wrong-headed zeal that would be admirable if 
expended in the cause of our country’s welfare, to say 
nothing of morality. The Planned Parenthood Federation 
of American announced from its New York headquarters 
on Jan. 8 a drive for $2 million, to be used, among other 
purposes, for “education for marriage and parenthood.” 
Say, rather, for education in defeatism and in the deci- 
mation of Americans. 

Coinciding with its drive, the Federation has circu- 
lated a questionnaire among some 15,000 doctors, with 
the purpose of finding out how well they are equipped 
to give the best in contraceptive advice and treatment. 
A similar survey in 1944 proved, to the Federation’s dis- 
may, that more than two-thirds of the nation’s doctors 
were woefully lacking in knowledge considered neces- 
sary. The Federation, after analysis of the current sur- 
vey, will use part of the campaign funds to encourage 
such instruction in the nation’s medical schools. 

The efficient organization that marks the work of the 
Planned Parenthood Federation in making this denial 
of life available to millions is also characteristic of an- 
other movement whose result, if not explicit purpose, is 
a psychopathic numbing of the will to live. That move- 
ment is to obtain the legalization of voluntary euthanasia 
for those suffering from incurable or painful diseases. 
We have in earlier issues of AMERICA commented edi- 
torially on this diabolical campaign, but it may be good 
here to give more in detail the very energetic drive that 
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is being waged to have death’s shingle hanging side by 
side with every doctor’s diploma. The Euthanasia Society 
of America has taken the following steps: 


1. A questionnaire on euthanasia has been ad- 
dressed to every physician of New York State. 


2. Thousands of copies of literature have been dis- 
tributed through the mails to representative men and 
women. 


3. Considerable material has been furnished on re- 
quest to students in colleges and high schools in 
connection with debates and discussions on euthan- 
asia. 


4. The society has drawn up a proposed bill to 
legalize euthanasia in New York State. 


5. Its legislative committee has been in frequent 
conference with members of the State legislature 
relative to the proposed bill. 


6. Its literature has been sent to the dean of every 
medical school in the country. 


7. Talks have been given by members of its Board 
of Directors to various organizations. 


8. A bibliography on euthanasia has been circu- 
lated. 


9. A list of names of Englishmen who are members 

of a similar society has been circulated. 

These two groups, the planned parenthooders and the 
euthanasiasts, are efficient and powerful. They are made 
up of highly respectable citizens—non-Catholic bishops 
and ministers, doctors, leaders in society and business— 
who certainly would not, in any great numbers, call them- 
selves Communists. But the plain fact is that they are 
committed to a policy of denying life that is alarming- 
ly like the policy which seems to be taking shape under 
communist dominance and influence in Europe. 

Further their ideas logically lead to the same prac- 
tices for which nazi doctors and nurses have recently 
been sentenced to death under American occupation law 
for the killing off of the insane. They will disclaim this, 
of course, vowing that they look for only the “voluntary” 
killing of the incurable, but what when the incurable 
disease is itself insanity? Whose voluntary decision will 
prevail? The insane cannot make the decision—so rela- 
tives or guardians will, or the state—or the euthanasiasts. 
But that is the precise theory under which the nazis 
operated. 

Irrefutable moral arguments against the birth-control- 
lers and the euthanasiasts fall upon their ears with no 
effect, even on the ears of the ministers of religion 
among them. It is time, I think, to begin an all-out cam- 
paign to show that these men and women are suspect 
citizens of our country. They are, because any citizen 
who indulges in and openly advocates immoral prac- 
tices is a bad citizen, and birth control and euthanasia 
are immoral practises. But if they and the millions who 
are swayed by them will not admit that minor premise, 
we may still have a point of vantage from which to 
crimp their influence if we can drive it home that, 
whether they realize it or not, they are simply aping a 
communistic and nazi pattern. 

As such, they are not Americans. We leave the judg- 
ment of their moral guilt to God—but we can judge 
their civic virtue. Xi, 
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London letter 


As I write, the Christmas festivities are just about over. 
The unreligious Christmas of commerce—with a Father 
Christmas in every shop—was almost back to normal. 
So, too, was the religious Christmas, for there was mid- 
night Mass in every church (suspended during the war) 
attended by greater crowds than ever. The outstanding 
crowds were probably caused both by the fewer number 
of churches (for many were bombed during the war) 
and the increased number of Catholics owing to all the 
foreigners in England just now. 

Of all the customs that have survived from the time 
when England was a Catholic country, nothing means 
so much to ordinary people as the singing of Christmas 
carols. Some of the loveliest carols sung in England this 
Christmas are over 600 years old. Only last night at a 
party in an old Sussex farmhouse we were singing 
Lullay my Liking—a carol that is preserved in the British 
Museum in the song book of a minstrel of the time of 
Edward III. The first verse runs: 


I saw a fair maiden 
Sitten and singe, 
Sche lulled a litel child 


A swete lording. 


And up in London I have heard small boys sing the 
song of Good King Wenceslaus, which still preserves the 
memory of a Catholic saint. 

Many of these carols must have been made up by the 
peasants and handed down by word of mouth. Some of 
them, like The Holly and the Ivy, still carry references 
to village customs which were probably even pre-Chris- 
tian. But others must have been written long ago by 
clerks from medieval Oxford, who brought in tags of 
their Church Latin. There is still a manuscript in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, which contains the song: 


There is no rose of swich vertu 
As is the rose that bare Jhesu 
Alleluia 


For in this rose conteined was 
Hevene and erthe in litel space, 
Res miranda 


Perhaps it was written by some student from the north 
of England, for the spelling of the English words is 
according to the northern dialect of the time of the Black 
Prince. The Latin refrain brings us back to the time 
when all Europe belonged to an international Church. 
Perhaps about the same time that the northern student at 
Cambridge was writing “There is no rose of swich vertu” 
a German Dominican in the Rhineland was composing 
In Dulci Iubilo. Here again it was a mixed carol, old 
German words mingled with the Church Latin, which 


was then as familiar in England as in Germany. And 
because it was based upon a common faith it spread all 
over Europe, and last evening we were all singing the 
English version of it. It is perhaps the memory of this 
lost common brotherhood and of our common origins 
which has brought the state of the German people so 
much home to us this Christmas. 

This concern for the fate of all our fellow-creatures 
inspired the editor of the Catholic Herald to launch an 
appeal this Christmas for amnesty: amnesty for all pris- 
oners of war and all political prisoners. The editor points 
out that during the war 


it has not been easy to write a leading article at 
this best season of the year without a sense of some 
futility, if not hypocrisy. . . . This year the general 
picture is scarcely brighter, and since we are now 
many months removed from actual warfare we must 
feel even more guilty in that we have done so little 
to bring back the world to something like peace 
and sanity. But the changed conditions have at 
least made room for the drawing of one practicable 
and solid moral which can honestly be put forward 
without the danger of making any mockery of the 
sublime spirit of the Feast. That moral can be ex- 
pressed in one word: amnesty. 


The editor goes on to specify prisoners of war who are 
“guilty of nothing worse than the defeat and utter hu- 
miliation of their fatherlands and their people” and such 
political prisoners as those who 

at worst, were the victims of little passions and 
greeds during a dark time of unparalleled testing. . . . 
Should we not, inspired by the loving forgiveness 
and understanding of God, who searches into the 
hearts of men, ask ourselves whether justice has not 
been sufficiently appeased and whether the way for- 
ward does not now lie in the wiping of a slate that 
has been pretty universally dirtied? 

This editorial was sent to various prominent English 
thinkers for comment, including Bernard Shaw, Chris- 
topher Dawson, Victor Gollancz, T. S. Eliot, John Mid- 
dleton Murry and Professor Gilbert Murray. Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw says that “until we have a genuine amnesty 
we shall go on plundering and slaughtering and pro- 
claiming peace where there is no peace.” Father Gerald 
Vann maintains that “without some such gesture, Christ- 
mas this year in Europe must seem a sham; if such a 
thing were to be achieved, on the other hand, it is diffi- 
cult, I think, to overestimate the good it would do, 
the renewal of spirit it would bring to our world.” Mr. 
R. R. Stokes, a Catholic M.P., points out that “the 
American Army of Occupation has already set the ex- 
ample by granting one to 20,000 detained persons in the 
American zone.” Mr. Bernard Wail hopes that, hand in 
hand with supporting the amnesty appeal, Christians will 
avail themselves of the facilities that now exist for send- 
ing food to the starving people of Europe. 
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In England itself I am happy to say that some new 
liberties have been granted to the many German prisoners 
still here. They are allowed, for example, to be invited 
into private houses, and this Christmas many a German 
prisoner has shared some family’s Christmas dinner. 
In an Oxford Catholic church German prisoners gave 
a special carol-singing of their own on Boxing Day. 

Mr. Wall’s comment in the Catholic Herald brings me 
to another feature of this Christmas season—the per- 
mission to send food-parcels from England to Europe, 
which has previously been prohibited. The response to 
this permission has been admirable and, though only 
rationed foods may be sent, though seven pounds is the 
weight-limit allowed and though no person may send 
more than one parcel a month, perhaps the total quantity 
of food received may bring comfort to a certain number 
of hungry homes. BARBARA WALL 


Dublin letter 


To understand the real beauty and reverence of the 
celebration of the Festival of Bethlehem in Ireland, one 
must get away from the cities and towns to the country. 
There one experiences a welcome given to the Christ 
Child which I believe is unique, because it is so human 
and intimate. 

Our cities and towns are now typical of Christmas in 
other countries, with the orgy of spending and ex- 
changing of gifts, with shops artistically decorated to 
attract clients. In Dublin perhaps there is a distinctive 
feature in the heart of the city, which this year deeply 
impressed the influx of visitors from all parts of the 
world. As one walked up Grafton Street, above the babble 
of tongues the singing of the Adeste Fideles by the boys’ 
choirs from the Catholic schools rose over all. Stationed 
at various corners of the street in Dublin’s fashionable 
shopping center, the young lads sang bravely in the 
bitter cold, their voices reminding the passers-by that 
the season was a religious festival to honor that first 
Christmas when the Holy Infant was born in a stable. 
The singing of the children was most effective. They 
represented the St. Vincent de Paul Society, and their 
collection boxes were generously filled for the poor. 

It is, however, in the Irish countryside that the true 
Christmas spirit and all its pious recollections are so 
faithfully kept. Days before the festival there is happy 
preparation in every home, where windows are polished 
and decorated for the large Christmas candle which is 
lit with an Irish prayer and placed there to guide the 
Holy Family on its way. The children are reminded that 
Joseph and Mary may be footsore and weary. All doors 
are left open as a sign of welcome such as was denied 
them at the inn of Bethlehem. A great fire of turf is 
banked on the hearth to give all the warmth the home 
can offer. 

One of the most beautiful scenes imaginable is Christ- 
mas in Kerry or Clare or Galway or Donegal. The whole 
countryside is illuminated with Christmas candles in 
every cabin or cottage or large farmhouse up the moun- 
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tain side or in the glens. The most isolated shepherd’s 
cabin in the hills peeps out of the darkness with its 
torch of welcome, which is the family prayer that no 
evil may enter or befall the inhabitants during the com- 
ing year, and a hope that the Holy Family may pass the 
home. 

In most homes the rosary is said early on Christmas 
eve for the absent ones of the family, for there is scarcely 
a house in these parts of Ireland where sons and daugh- 
ters have not gone out to the big world, particularly to 
the United States, but they are all very close to home in 
the prayers when the Christmas candle is lit that night. 

Six o’clock Mass in the morning sees everyone on the 
long road to the little chapel—for many some six miles 
away—a trek over the hills, whether in fair weather or 
harsh, for no one, old or young, would miss that first 
Mass of the day. And there is no darkness—candles are 
glistening all along the route. From every little mountain 
path and bog road the neighbors join the procession, as 
it moves towards the Crib. They await with anticipation 
the wheeze of the little organ—usually played by the 
school teacher—to waft to them Adeste Fideles, Laeti 
Triumphantes. They have come to adore and rejoice. 

KATHLEEN O’BRENNAN 


Winter Song for the Eve of Epiphany 


Out of the night’s black caravan they come, riding tall 
on their camels of snow 

To the pipes and drums of the wind’s pavane, while the 
stars click silver-bell tambourines, 

Back from their call on the tiny Khan who sleeps in that 
straw where the oxen low. 

(But damn all your Shahs and your Herods, too, damn 
all your Kings and damn your Queens 

Who bow not the knee to the little Lord of heaven and 
heaven and earth and hell below.) ; 


Each snow-flake dances a saraband, dervish crystal spin- 
ning in Phrygian cap, 

Ev-e-ry snow burnoused chimney pipe puffs a nargileh 
into the air, 

As the Moorish princes go pacing past the cities that 
drowse upon winter’s lap: 

New York towered yet, and London burned, douce Paris 
a drab, Berlin laid bare. 

(They saw Rome fall, once, Jerusalem flame, from their 
nomad tents with goatskin flap.) 


Never an eye to see them pass but a mouse, perhaps, or 
a cricket cold. 

Forgotten already the crib and the light, far off the ring 
of the angels’ song; 

The gold wine-labels, the toys in the trash; the gift per- 
fume poured; the last glee trolled . . . 

But: Melchior bronzed, and black Caspar, and, straight 
in the saddle, brave Balthasar strong, 

They still are faithful, they still spur on, and will till the 
tale of old time be told. 

Cuar.es A. Brapy 





























On Reading Waugh’s Campion 


In Orangeland gallant Sidney longed to be 

With Stella in green England far away 

Beyond white cliffs across the Channel sea 

That severs Dover beach from French Calais. 
Great Essex’ Earl upon the Galway plain 

And Raleigh o’er Atlantic’s blue expanse 
Desired to be at Whitehall once again 

To sing sweet verse at Lyly’s masque and dance. 
For England was a “nest of singing birds” 


(Apollo wedded to Apostasy), 


When Cardinal Allen’s boys parsed Latin words 
And pondered bones of dry theology. 
O courtiers, sing Love’s song with softened breath— 
Douay lads sail to Dover, Tyburn, Death! 
Earv A. WEts 


Image of God 
The window saints of jigsaw and stained glass 


In candy color, flat as paper-dolls, 


Posture in unreal cities. Even at Mass 
Each garment fluted like a stage-drape falls. 


Pious, they pause with sheephook, hammer, hoe 


For emblem and not use, on too-green sod 


Jewel-flowers about each prim impractical toe. 


None ever smiles except stiffly at God. 
Products of some bored workman and poor pay, 


Their souls a sifting of indifferent light 


That lays same glory on newsstand, peddler’s dray, 


And leaves bold theatre-posters even more bright, 


They stare, thin-blooded, in each human eye 
Where God, His mysteries and rough angels lie. 


Joun FrRepeRick Nims 











Singing out of chorus? 





THREE PROMINENT NOVELS 





The first two of these current books 
which are getting lots of attention and 
praise are the kind whose result is to 
make a critic sit back and wonder if 
he is losing his grip. Can it be that 
they are as good as is claimed, or has 
the poor reviewer had the edge of his 
appreciation blunted—or is his the only 
voice of sanity raised amid a shrill 
chorus of adulation? 

He hopes, of course, that he is the 
one who can say “all the world is queer 
save thee and me, and even thou... .” 
About The Angelic Avengers, by Pierre 
Andrézel (Random House. 402p. $3), 
for example, a critic of the Book of 
the Month Club (whose choice it is) 
writes: “A novel of superlatively fine 
literary quality, written with distinction 
in an exquisite style.” I found the style 
incredibly ludicrous; it is lush, pretty, 
sentimental—a sort of simpering paro- 
dy of a Maria Edgeworth. 

The story concerns two young Eng- 
lish ladies of genteel birth who fall on 
hard times and, in search for positions, 
are engaged in France as companions 
of a rather elderly couple, a clergyman 
and his wife, who turn out to be white 
slavers. When the heroines discover this 
horrid truth, they decide, after some 
preliminary swooning, to stick to their 
posts and bring the smooth fiends to 
justice—which they do with many a 
melodramatic flourish. Hinted at in the 
tale are all sorts of dark doings—de- 
monology, cannibalism and others to 


make the flesh creep. And the flesh 
might do just that, if the reader could 
stop being distracted by the preposter- 
ous style. 

Two things can be said for the book: 
it is clean as air, when it might well 
have got mired down, and there is 
something in it that many a slick 
American novelist never approaches, a 
hint at the existence of hell-deep evil. 
There are supposed, too, to be some 
political overtones, as the book was 
originally published in Denmark under 
nazi occupation (the author is really 
Baroness Karen Blixen), and its “sym- 
bolism” needled the Nazis. If you can 
take the ultra-romantic manner, the 
book will be entertaining. 

Two years ago Rex Warner, a young 
English writer, gave us The Return of 
the Traveler. Now he presents us with 
The Aerodrome (Lippincott. 336p. 
$2.75). It tells of a plot engineered by 
the officials of the Air Force to set up 
a totalitarian regime, to reform the 
country’s life to clean, ruthless efh- 
ciency. The “village” is the prototype 
of the sprawling, careless, rich, un- 
ordered life they will regiment. Love 
and children will be rationed; what 
cannot be reshaped will be destroyed. 

Into this grandiose scheme young 
Roy is drawn. Complications as to who 
are his parents, the revelation (to be 
amended later) that he has unwittingly 
married his own sister, the gradual 
realization of the diabolical nature of 
the démarche, all bring him finally to 
declare his ultimate stand for the forces 
of humanity. A planned accident wipes 
out the totalitarian plotters, Roy 
straightens out the marriage tangle and 
the “village” returns to normal human 
living. 

There is no doubt that the book is 


thoughtfully written. But I fail to dis- 
cover any profundity to its presentation 
of the thesis that materialistic regimen- 
tation denies the dignity of God’s free 
men. Roy’s answer, having no spiritual 
basis, is just as naturalistic as the prob- 
lem he faced. 

In addition, the book opens with an 
impossibly melodramatic self-revelation 
by the Rector (Roy's supposed father) 
of a past infidelity, which sets a false 
note right at the start, and several pas- 
stages are needlessly and suggestively 
sensuous. Mr. Warner is still fumbling 
for something to say. 

Finally, of Howard Spring's Dunker- 
ley’s (Harper. 246p. $2.50), which is 
a sequel to his Hard Facts, it need only 
be said that it is a let-down. First of 
all, to be followed adequately it de- 
mands a knowledge of the earlier book. 
Sir Daniel, the king of a huge publish- 
ing empire, still bumbles through the 
pages having his disagreements and 
reconciliations with Alec Dillworth, his 
editor. Elsie Dillworth, the tragic hero- 
ine of Hards Facts, finally gets happily 
married. The Rev. Chrystal, the hand- 
some stuffed-shirt of the earlier book, 
is even more handsome and stuffed, for 
he is now on the way to becoming a 
bishop. The evil influence of Dillworth 
pére crops up again and leads to a 
murder and a suicide. 

Mr. Spring writes well; his charac- 
ters are alive, if a little glacial; but 
there is a deadening impression through- 
out that they are nothing but creatures 
of circumstance. 

There is nothing particularly to 
cheer about in these three early 1947 
over-seas importations. I hope the 
American scene gets off to a better New 
Year’s resolution. 

Haroip C. GarpINEeR 
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But Resurrection after? 





AUSTRIAN REQUIEM 





By Kurt von Schuschnigg. Putnam. 
322p. $3.50 


Kurt von Schuschnigg, the last Austrian 
Bundeskanzler, could easily have fled 
when Hitler’s troops took over his 
country in March, 1938. But he pre- 
ferred to stay. He was arrested, kept in 
confinement first in Vienna, then in 
Munich; after 1942 he was permitted 
to live together with his wife, under 
a pseudonym, in a concentration camp. 
Not until May 4, 1945 was he liberated 
by the American Army. Shortly before 
that, he had been transported to the 
Tyrol together with other prominent 
prisoners—Dr. Schacht, Léon Blum and 
Prussian generals who had lost the 
favor of Hitler. 

His memoirs, to a large extent writ- 
ten in captivity, reveal Schuschnigg as 
an honest and correct man. He tries to 
be fair and just, even towards his 
guards, who sought to make his life as 
disagreeable as possible. He is never 
swept away by emotions. The political 
analysis contained in Book II is sur- 
prisingly dispassionate. Schuschnigg 
manifestly has not changed his judg- 
ments on men and events with the 
years. His description of Mussclini and 
Laval proves that. They are not pic- 
tured as villains or as unsavory dema- 
gogues. Schuschnigg’s desire to be fair 
and objective is best shown in his re- 
marks on Léon Blum, with whose past 
he could have very little sympathy. But 
the experience of meeting him has led 
Schuschnigg to praise the French So- 
cialist leader as a great European. 

A further proof of Schuschnigg’s 
honesty is that he defends without hesi- 
tation his past policies. He did not be- 
lieve that an armed resistance against 
Hitler’s Anschluss coup was feasible. 
Austria could not afford, as he repeat- 
edly emphasizes, to fight Germany, al- 
though the Anschluss with the nazi 
Reich or even with a Prussianized Ger- 
many was in his eyes a catastrophe. He 
believed that, for its independence, 
Austria had to rely upon Mussolini’s 
Italy. He did not expect English or 
French support in spite of the friendly 
reception which he received in London 
and Paris. He regards even today the 
elimination of the Socialists in Febru- 
ary, 1934 as unavoidable, though he 
tries to find just words for the fighters 
on both sides. He is too honest and 
correct a man to understand the vicious 
nazi tactics thoroughly. He admits that 
he trusted too much such men as Seyss- 


Inquart, who, despite their connections 
with the Nazis, he continued to regard 
as gentlemen and good Catholics. 

The book contains material most 
valuable for the historian. There are de- 
scriptions and protocols of negotiations 
with Mussolini and Hitler—the report 
on the famous visit to Berchtesgaden in 
1938 is particularly noteworthy. There 
is also an appendix which gives tele- 
phone conversations between Berlin 
and Vienna by which the Anschluss 
was directed. 


‘iy (LA 


mrad) 





Austrian Requiem is written by a 
man who became a victim of revolu- 


tionary nihilistic forces the character 
of which he did not fully understand at 
once, for he was somewhat aloof from 
the masses and accustomed to a strictly 
disciplined kind of life. Even adver- 
saries of Schuschnigg’s policies who 
would criticize him for not having tried 
to reach an understanding with the 
Socialist workers earlier than the day 
just prior to the Anschluss, or who 
would believe that he emphasized tuo 
much a traditional-cultural solida ity 
between Germany and Austria (which 
has nothing to do with realization of 
the Anschluss) will, I hope, regard his 
book as an important contribution to 
the understanding of the fateful ‘thir- 
ties. And those who support the cause 
for which Schuschnigg fought and for 
which he testified so heroically will 
read his book with much melancholy: 
it is properly called a requiem. Why 
was a dynamic force not on the side of 
the man who rose morally above all his 
adversaries ? WALDEMAR GuRIAN 





A Russian and a French life 





LEO TOLSTOY 





By Ernest J. Simmons. Little, Brown. 
790p. $5 

This massive volume, which may well 
become the definitive biography of 
Tolstoy in English, is a monument to 
the scholarship and scholarly patience 
of the author. From the almost eight 
hundred pages of text, it may well be 
supposed, few if any of the relevant 
facts of Tolstoy’s life have been omit- 
ted. Here is biography of the stark and 
uncompromising kind, which exhibits 
no shrinking in plumbing the often 
unsavory details of the Tolstoy saga. 
As if to parry possible objections, Pro- 
fessor Simmons premises a sentence of 
Tolstoy’s own: “I clearly realized that 
my biography, if it suppressed all the 
nastiness and criminality of my life . . . 
would be a lie, and that if one is going 
to write my biography, one must write 
the whole truth.” 

That life was a strangely troubled 
one. Born into the nineteenth-century 
Russian aristocracy, which had ab- 
sorbed a superficial culture and a gen- 
uine interior depravity from the West, 
Tolstoy’s existence from his university 
years onward was plagued by a haunt- 
ing search for values. In this search 
there was much wavering and much 
compromise, but it is impossible to 
deny the reality of the struggle, evi- 
dences of which are abundantly present 
in his diary, in his fictional works and 
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in his social and political statements. 

The internal strife which beset Tol- 
stoy was of the type from which saints 
emerge, but Tolstoy was no saint. How 
is this to be explained? The answer 
would seem to be that for him the wells 
of truth were, from the beginning, poi- 
soned. Western liberalism had made 
the Orthodox faith impossible for him, 
and although he rejected the crasser 
assumptions of Macaulay and Buckle 
and even the shadowy gospel of Hegel, 
his own creed remained steadily ego- 
centric. He rejected Christ but retained 
much of the Christian ethic and this, 
coupled with his real love of the Rus- 
sian peasant and his persevering Rous- 
seauism, shifted the axis of his think- 
ing toward dogmatic humanitarianism. 

Yet this last statement, although I 
believe it to be true, is only a half 
truth. For Tolstoy’s was an anima nat- 
uraliter Christiana. His whole being 
cried out for the fullness of the Chris- 
tian faith, and the secret of his long 
travail lay primarily in the inadequacy 
of the half-draughts, which he would 
permit himself, to quench his spiritual 
thirst. Any other view reduces the true 
tragedy of Tolstoy’s life to the level of 
a tragi-comedy or even of a porno- 
graphic vaudeville skit. How else are 
his inevitable remorse after his frequent 
lapses from chastity, and the muddled 
sexual doctrines of What I Believe and 
the Kreutzer Sonata to be explained? 
And on what other theory can the ac- 
tions of the great apostle of human 
equality retain a semblance of dignity? 























The transferring of title to his estate 
to members of his family while he con- 
tinued to live, though protesting against, 
the life of the wealthy landowner seems 
either farcical or dishonest unless the 
reader senses in this seeming inconsis- 
tency a human soul torn between the 
two laws of which St. Paul speaks—the 
higher, alas, so distorted as to become 
a caricature. 

For the wealth of information which 
he makes available the serious student 
as well as the casual reader will be 
indebted to Professor Simmons. The 
man of letters—the author of War and 
Peace and Anna Karenina, as well as 
of multitudinous other creative endeav- 
ors—comes through clearly. Such weak- 
ness as the work reveals lies in its 
failure to vivify the spiritual turmoil of 
Tolstoy’s life. The tortured moralist is 
less sharply and, it may be, less sym- 
pathetically interpreted than the liter- 
ary artist. At least there are hints of a 
pragmatism in Professor Simmons’ ob- 
servations which does not provide the 
ideal approach to an essentially reli- 
gious personality. 

Micuaet F. MALoney 





STENDHAL, OR THE PURSUIT OF 
HAPPINESS 





By Matthew Josephson. Doubleday. 


462p. $4 


Josephson’s biography of Stendhal is a 
thorough, polemical and—in spite of 
heaviness of manner and clumsiness of 
style—interesting study of a confused, 
complex seeker after happiness, who 
never quite got what he wanted but 
could look upon his failure with cyni- 
cal detachment and the awareness that 
one day people would understand his 
efforts and hopes. 

It is thorough because it is based on 
a detailed study of Stendhal’s numerous 
and voluble journals and diaries, of his 
letters, and of his novels—in all of 
which one may find what Josephson 
(quite unnecessarily) tells us over and 
over is an extraordinarily honest ac- 
count of Stendhal’s childhood unhappi- 
ness and hatred for his father and 
aunt; his mother fixation; his desire to 
be a gallant and his repeated humiliat- 
ing failures to satisfy that desire; his 
anguished awareness of his homeliness 
and gaucherie and his equally an- 
guished awareness of his intellectual 
and spiritual superiority; his idealiza- 
tion of love and his stratagems and 
plans of action for finding it; his suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful amours. Here 
are his zeal for republicanism; his con- 


version to dandy and soldier and finally 
to conscious materialist and opportun- 
ist under Napoleon’s repudiation of re- 
publican ideals; his sudden disgust 
with his own materialism and with the 
political corruption under the Restora- 
tion and his consequent retreat to Italy, 
which he always believed was the only 
place where individualism was pos- 
sible; his later successful effort to get 
a political sinecure in the French for- 
eign service; his final physical dete- 
rioration. 

All this is recorded in the diaries 
and letters, and Josephson draws con- 
stantly upon them for the facts of 
Stendhal’s long life and the often de- 
tailed interpretation of these facts. 

Almost always this interpretation is 
polemical, for Josephson wants us to 
see Stendhal as a modern whose influ- 
ence on contemporary French thinking 
has been considerable and who is just 
now being for the first time adequately 
evaluated. This point he presses vigor- 
ously, too vigorously. He also insists, 
much more often than is necessary to 
make the reader understand his thesis, 
that Stendhal in his analyses of the 
effect of his childhoed environment 
upon him and of his relations with his 
parents and other relatives brilliantly 
anticipates Freud. Such passages as the 
following appear with finally exasper- 
ating frequency: “In this way, probing 
the memories of his childhood he rec- 
ords his ‘criminal’ passion for his 
mother and gives us what is probably 
one of the first clinical reports of a 
mother fixation—one that Freud, read- 
ing it some seventy years later, consid- 
ered a manifestation of psychological 
genius” (p. 284). 

Because Josephson labors his theses 
persistently and because his style is 
often ponderous and never engaging, 
subtle or clever, the book drags. Its 
slowness, however, is somewhat com- 
pensated for by the intrinsically inter- 
esting character of Stendhal—a char- 
acter sufficiently provocative, arresting 
and concerned with the problems of 
man’s relation to his social and political 
environment to enable the reader to 
accept with resignation, though not 


’ with grace, the weaknesses of Joseph- 


son’s presentation. For those weak- 
nesses cannot obscure the fact that 
Josephson has done a painstaking, con- 
scientious and thorough job of depict- 
ing the milieu in which Stendhal moved 
and of showing him as a man who faced 
and dealt constructively with psycho- 
logical and sociological problems of 
very great interest and significance to 
our muddled time. IRENE MANN 
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Canon Law 


By Archbishop Amleto Cicognani 


Translated by Rev. Joseph M. O’Hara end 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis Brenman 


This, the most comprehensive introduction 
to Canon Law we have in English, is once 
more available. 

In the first part Archbishop Cicognani dis- 
cusses methods, the fundamental concepts of 
law in general and of Canon Law, and the 
sources of law. In the second he unfolds the 
romance of Canon Law, the history of its col- 
lection and of the science itself. The com- 
mentary on Book One rounds out the intro- 


duction. 
$5.00 


History of Philosophy 
Volume 1: Greece and Rome 


By Frederick Copleston, S.J. 


A new work designed to be a standard his- 
torical textbook for all Christian students of 
philosophy. 

Father Copleston writes from the standpoint 
of the scholastic philosopher and his history 
so has the advantage of being a coherent and 
lucid account of what could in other hands 
have been a mere jumble of opinions. 

$4.00 


Condemnation of 
St. Thomas at Oxford 


By Daniel A. Callus, OP 
Aquinas Papers No. 5 


An explanation of a crucial point in the 
history of the relationship of philosophy and 
theology, Archbishop Peckam’s Condemnation 
of the Thomistic doctrine of the Unity of 
Form. Father Callus discusses the whole con- 
troversy with all its implications. 

$.40 


Lord Shrewsbury, Pugin 
and the Catholic Revival 
By Denis Gwynn 


Lord Shrewsbury, as premier Earl of Eng- 
land, made Alton Towers the brilliant center 
of Catholic social and religious life, while 
Newman and his friends still believed that 
English Catholics were only to be “found in 
corners and alleys and cellars and the house- 
tops, or in the recesses of the country.” His 
generosity in building and adorning the new 
churches which were then arising throughout 
England has become a legend, but n> clear 
record of the part he played has hitherto been 
attempted. 

This book, dealing with his activities in col- 
laboration with Pugin and Ambrose Phillips, 
describes the Catholic revival from a new 
angle and make a valuable contribution to the 
social history of the nineteenth century. 


$3.00 





From your booksellers or the publisher 
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JOURNEYS IN TIME 





By Blair Niles. Coward, McCann. 402p. 
$4 


As picturesque as the title itself, 
Journeys in Time is a mosaic of Latin- 
America fashioned tenderly of precious 
and semi-precious pieces. It is nos- 
talgic, delving as it does into a past of 
more than four hundred years, and yet 
linking that long-ago in perfect con- 
tinuity with as close a present as the 
start of World War II. It has an easy- 
flowing, siesta atmosphere in which life 
does not operate on a bell schedule. 
Withal, the book is highly informative. 
It is an archeological masterpiece in its 
unearthing of multitudinous and un- 
doubtedly remote little anecdotes about 
various aspects of the lives of our neigh- 
bors to the south and of persons who 
have written about them. Character- 
istic of Mrs. Niles’s background of ex- 
pedition and travel, of study and re- 
search, of reading and writing, this 
book is a resonant recording of the 
lives of these peoples. 

Mechanically, the set-up of the book 
is unique. Not just anthologist nor 
editor, Mrs. Niles goes further. She 
selects excerpts, full enough to be 
meaningful, from a variegated array of 
authors whose works are arranged not 
by their life-span, but by the period of 
time described in their writings. She 
prefaces each selection with a running 
account of the author and an intimate 
glimpse, based on her own knowledge, 
of the subject at hand. Most of the 
selections are delightful; even so, I 
found myself constantly glad to come 
upon, recurrently, the passages written 
by Mrs. Niles herself. 

Although Journeys in Time reads 
fast, it is not for quick reading. It is 
charming enough to be drunk in pleas- 
urably with each sip. It is something 
to be gone back to for re-reading. 

CatHerine D. Gause 





CUBA 





By Erna Fergusson. Knopf. 308p. $375 


In 1868 a group of wealthy Cubans 
undertook a war to free their island 
from Spain. Beginning as a gentle- 
man’s revolt, it broadened when slaves 
of the leaders were freed and given 
equal rights with white men. It gave 
rise to black and brown heroes, who 
fought besides—and often commanded 
—Caucasians until 1898, when Santi- 
ago surrendered to the invading and 
not-too-welcome Shafter. 

In one sense the conflict continues, 


for Mrs. Fergusson shows that Cuba 
still struggles against and often suc- 
cumbs to colonial weaknesses. They 
explain social confusion and political 
chaos; they account for graft, for 
Batista’s vast but unfinished hospital, 
and for the Palace of Labor built by 
President Grau while laborers lived in 
hovels. On the other hand, other 
phases of the colonial heritage seem 
to explain beautiful towns, fine paint- 
ings, urban sophistication, and music 
in which African elements reach the 
stature of serious art. 

All these together make for an ap- 
pealing, if still immature, nation; one 
we Norteamericanos will do well to 
understand. Mrs. Fergusson’s volume, 
which is based upon long experience 
bolstered by library research, is both 
delightful and a dependable aid to such 
understanding. 

Carro_t LANE FENTON 





A VICTORIAN ALBUM. SOME LADY 
NOVELISTS OF THE PERIOD. 





By Lucy Poate Stebbins. Columbia 
University Press. 201p. $2.50 


Mrs. Stebbins here takes us on a pleas- 
ant tour of the bas bleu Victorian draw- 
ing room. Her method is gossipy, dis- 
cursive, with little of the tightly packed 
detail which characterized her previous 
book, The Trollopes, written in col- 
laboration with her son. The foregoing 


_ qualification need not necessarily be 


construed as a stricture, however, for 
she does supremely well what she sets 
out to do and impresses the reader as 
a most gracious cicerone indeed. 

Of all the considerable female fic- 
tioneers of that scribbling period only 
Mrs. Mitford—“whom,” the author re- 
marks, with true feminine caprice, “we 
have arbitrarily excluded from our 
galaxy”—fails to enter the Stebbins 
oval frame. The others are grouped in 
becoming daguerreotype poses, with 
special portraits of Charlotte Bronté, 
Elizabeth Gaskell, George Eliot and 
Margaret Oliphant. There seems to be 
nothing new under the sun to say about 
the Brontés; but Mrs. Stebbins man- 
ages to synthesize excellently well, and 
more particularly in regard to the new- 
ly interpreted juvenilia. Margaret Oli- 
phant, one of the more neglected lesser 
Victorians, is given gratifyingly full 
treatment. 

Mrs. Stebbins’ chatty familiarity dis- 
arms the reader to the point where he 
fails to realize how fine the criticism he 
is absorbing. One encounters an oc- 
casional questionable dictum such as 
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this: “The desire to confess . . . lies at 
the root of most fiction writing.” 
“Most” is the operative word here, and 
it appears rather exorbitant. But who 
will cavil at her observation that Mar- 
garet Oliphant’s never finding “an 
equal to Walter Scott was not wonder- 
ful in a Scotch woman?” Nor, one is 
constrained to say in imitation, in any- 
one else who knows the marvelous 
Scottish novels and whose acquaintance 
with the Northern Wizard is not re- 
stricted to the over-stuffed medievalism 
of the usual high-school list. 

Mrs. Stebbins has a pretty Victorian 
wit of her own. Harriet Martineau an- 
nounces to her friends that she is about 
to die of heart disease, and “twenty-one 
years of genial dying followed.” Dinah 
Mulock Craik, the Irish author of The 
Adventures of a Brownie, is revealed 
as the very antithesis of the impecun- 
ious Irishman of legend; as, in sober 
fact, demon a bargainer as Shaw to- 
day. If Mrs. Stebbins never really man- 
ages to answer to our entire satisfaction 
the primary query which G.K.C. han- 
dled so well many years ago: Why do 
women write? it may be because she 
knows they write because they can, and 
because she prefers us to draw our 
own chivalrous conclusions from her 
own example of pleasant style, good 
period atmosphere, and first-rate crit- 
ical judgment. CuHarves A. Brapy 





LAKE PONTCHARTRAIN 





By W. Adolphe Roberts. Bobbs, Mer- 
rill. 357p. $3.50 


Lake Pontchartrain, the subject of W. 
Adolphe Roberts’ contribution to the 
American Lake Series, is the largest of 
three bodies of water that flank the 
Mississippi on the north and east from 
a point about fifty miles above New 
Orleans to the Gulf, approximately 
thirty miles below the city, and that 
once, by virtue of an up-river pass, 
Bayou Manchac, made an island of the 
city and its surrounding territory. 

That Roberts should have succeeded 
in writing a moderately long and inter- 
esting volume about that broad but 
shallow and brackish lake is something 
of a tour de force, for, though the lake 
transported Bienville, the founder of 
the city, and has figured incidentally in 
its history ever since, it is ideally suited 
to nothing more important than fishing. 
The explanation is that he has made 
its story the focus for a history of New 
Orleans and for an American history 
from the New Orleans point of view. 

No doubt most people know that 














New Orleaneans have lived under a 
number of flags—French, Spanish, 
American, Confederate and American 
again; that the city is inhabited by a 
mixture of Frenchmen and Yankees; 
that it has been attacked in three out 
of six of our wars; that it had pirates 
on its doorstep and in its streets; that 
it was once ravaged almost annually by 
yellow fever; that at one time it had 
an active voodoo cult; that it was the 
embarkation point and furnished re- 
cruits for several filibustering expedi- 
tions; that it long and loyally sup- 
ported opera; that it was endangered 
every few years by Mississippi floods; 
and that it was the chief domain of 
America’s most successful dictator. 
But for details and, in particular, for 
how the people felt and what they did 
in each instance, readers will be repaid 
for the time it takes them to read Lake 
Pontchartrain. 

Roberts has steered an admirably 
straight course between sensationalism 
and prosiness and, all in all, he has 
done a splendid job. 

Epwarp W. HAMILTON 





PRIVATE ANGELO 





By Eric Linklater. Macmillan. 267p. 
$2.75 


If Private Angelo lacks the dono di 
coraggio, the gift of courage, as he un- 
blushingly admits himself, he more 
than makes up for it in the joie de 
vivre. It all depends, however, on what 
you consider courage. There are de- 
grees and kinds of courage. If Private 
Angelo deserted the Italian Army and 
ran as fast as he could without stopping 
until he reached the safety that was 
Rome—and no one denies that he did 
—there are other situations, both per- 
sonal and patriotic, in which he be- 
comes embroiled and for which an- 
other kind of courage is required. 

Having, by his own initiative, avoided 
fighting against his enemies he sudden- 
ly discovers that he must, with Italy’s 
capitulation, about-face and _ fight 
against his former allies. Besides the 
inconvenience and discomfort attendant 
upon such a state of affairs, it also 
does not make any sense to Angelo. 
Without any effort on his part, he then 
becomes a member of the German 
Army, with the rank of prisoner, from 
which he contrives to escape into the 
British Army. In between enlistments 
and discharges—with or without honor 
—he manages to collect two women 
who in turn have collected soldiers for 
whom, quote, they “were sorry.” 


At the end of the War, which is also 
the end of the book, Angelo has mar- 
ried one of the women, sets up house- 
keeping with both of them, “adopts” 
their nameless children, and sets about 
to produce a family of his own. All 
of which takes courage. 

As a story of people and a way of 
life one may delight in the smooth- 
flowing prose, the comical situations, 
the dry humor and delightfully refresh- 
ing candor of Private Angelo who ad- 
mits he does not want to fight if he can 
get out of it and takes his own ways 
and means of getting out of it. But 
unfortunately one must frown upon 
Angelo’s—and everybody else’s—lack of 
moral responsibility, if not of courage. 
But Private Angelo may be an alle- 
gory, and this more likely, for none of 
the people are real: they all speak with 
the voice of Mr. Linklater to point the 
ridiculousness of war and the need of 
all the peoples of the earth to learn to 
live together in harmony under one 
roof, as it were. As Angelo would say, 


speriamo. ForTUNATA CALIRI 
sNivemavelne 
—— 





ON THE PLAIN BELOW THE 
Mount of Beatitudes, Christ successively 
encountered two men, completely dis- 
similar physically, but interiorly alike 
in their flaming faith. A poor leper, his 
body half-consumed by the voracious 
disease, tottered towards Him, acknowl- 
edged His power and begged help. The 
sacred hand, always quick to bless and 
heal, touched him and the rodent sick- 
ness fell from him like a tattered and 
discarded cloak. Enjoining silence on 
the grateful man, Jesus sent him to the 
priests to fulfil those obligations which 
Leviticus laid on anyone rescued from 
the living death of leprosy. 

As He entered Capharnaum, another 
petitioner, a sharp contrast to the 
wretched leper, approached Him in- 
voking His omnipotence and _ infinite 
generosity. Superbly conditioned, carry- 
ing himself with military precision, but 
with a great sadness in his eye, the 
Centurion begged relief for his servant 
who lay dying at home. 

The centurion was probably a Ro- 
man, attached to the local garrison or 
called in by Herod Antipas who, like 
many a modern ruler, fashioned his 
army on the model of the great milli- 
taristic state of the times and imported 
Roman officers as consultants and in- 


JUST PUBLISHED 


SISTERS OF 
MARYKNOLL 


Through Troubled Waters 
by 


Sister 
Mary De Paul Cogan 


This is the simple moving 
story—a true story—of the va 
iant, persevering Sisters of 
Maryknoll who played such a 
vital role in bringing relief and 
solace to war-ridden people 
in the Pacific area during the 
war years. It is a first-hand ac- 
count of humanity and devo- 
tion in the midst of cities blaz- 
ing with bomb-fire, and in 
camps frightful with famine. 
Archbishop Cushing, in his 
reface to SISTERS OF MARY- 
KNOLL, says: “When the glow 
of these great and dangerous 
days has faded, this book will 
stand as a reminder of the 
priceless legacy of missiona 
greatness.” $2.50 
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The Following 
of Christ 


THE GROOTE EDITION 


Here are the spiritual writings of 
Gerard Groote, famous 14th century 
preacher, the most learned man of his 
time, and founder of a religious order. 
Forty years after Groote’s death, 
Thomas 4 Kempis collected and edited 
but with many 
changes, deletions, and even whole 


these writings, 


chapters of his own. 


Here are the classic discourses in their 
original form—as written by Groote, 
untouched by A Kempis, translated 
into English, printed in clear type for 
easy reading, and bound in prayer book 
form for convenience. 


Contains chapters on Groote and a 


table of changes made by A Kempis 
$1.75 
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What is the 
Catholic Attitude? 


By William J. Smith, S.J. 


20,000 copies of this pamphlet have 
been sold since publication, because it 
offers a concise and illuminating dis- 
cussion of the Catholic view of big 
business, the worker, the rich, the 
poor, Fascism, Communism, Cor- 
poratism, Democracy, race, color and 
other controversial issues of the day. 


For schools and study clubs. 


Single, by mail: 25¢ each 
§ copies: $1 
$0 copies: $7.50 
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structors. The legion, fighting unit of 
the Roman army, comprised ten co- 
horts, each of them divided into three 
maniples. The maniple consisted of 
two centuries, companies of about one 
hundred men, commanded by a cen- 
turion. Such a leader, therefore, though 
a subordinate, was a man of some con- 
sequence. 

This centurion was a Gentile who, 
apparently impressed by the religious 
sincerity of the Jews, had erected a 
synagogue for them (Luke 7:5). If he 
were a Roman, his humility is all the 
more impressive, because those haughty 
people had only contempt for nations 
other than their own and for the Jews, 
particularly, nothing but the most 
scalding scorn. 

Grace touched the strong heart of 
this man, however, he accepted it, and, 
in the fearsome habiliments of the in- 
vincible imperial army, he came to a 
Jewish teacher in the streets and called 
Him “Lord.” Great as was that act of 
faith, it was only a prelude to what 
Our Lord Himself called the most mag- 
nificent demonstration of belief He had 
found in Israel. For when Christ, 
touched by the forthright faith of the 
soldier, declared His willingness to ac- 
company him to his house, the centurion 
demurred. He was not worthy of that 
honor, it was not necessary; he knew 
that Christ’s power was not limited by 
space or place, that He was Lord of 
the universal elements. As a soldier, 
subject to his superiors and comman- 
der of his inferiors, he was cognizant 
of the principle of obedience; and if 
the voice of Christ dismissed the illness 
from his servant, he believed that the 
man would survive. After praising his 
faith, Jesus said: “Go thy way; as 
thou hast believed, so be it done to 
thee.” 

That lucent act of faith was not to 
be forgotten. This nameless centurion’s 
words were to be quoted more frequent- 
ly than the epigrams of the great liter- 
ary masters of Rome, they were to vi- 
brate down the centuries in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Because of his 
belief, Christ appointed that soldier to 
be forever a sentry before the taber- 
nacle, a guard of honor to the Host. 
The decrees of his emperor are words 
on the wind, the masters of strategy 
and mighty generals who commanded 
him are voiceless ghosts; but his pro- 
testation of unworthiness will ring as 
long as men gather for the Mass, a 
reminder, sharp as a sword, of the 
faith, purity, humility and love with 
which we should approach Jesus Christ. 

Wituram A. Donacnay, S.J. 
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BURLESQUE. It is hardly likely that 
anyone, including the producer, John 
Dalrymple, and the authors, George 
Manker Watters and Arthur Hopkins, 
would insist that the present revival at 
The Belasco has or ever had any con- 
siderable dramatic importance. The 
plot could be any of the thousand and 
one variations of the old, old story of 
the constant, understanding wife and 
the husband who deeply loves her, 
but nevertheless is inclined to wander, 
especially if he gets a taste of pros- 
perity. 

The authors have tried to give the 
yarn a veneer of originality by making 
their characters show people and hav- 
ing most of the action occur back stage 
on the burlesque circuit, but have not 
succeeded too well. The tale remains 
what it always has been, whether the 
erring husband is a merchant seaman 
or traveling salesman—a _ pleasant, 
homely fable of love conquering a 
tendency toward infidelity. 

While the story may be familiar, 
even hackneyed, it always makes an 
appealing theatre-piece when it is 
skilfully written and suitable acting 
talent is available. It happens that 
Burlesque is skilfully written but with- 
out depth. Its characters are genuine 
people but they are not persuasive show 
people. The authors gave the play the 
color and atmosphere of the theatre be- 
hind the drop but failed to capture the 
spirit of show business, which is as- 
tonishing, since one of them is himself 
an expert showman. Burlesque is warm 
and entertaining, and worth the fee at 
the door, but lacks the poignancy to tug 
at the heartstrings. 

The production is adequately 
mounted in sets by Robert Rowe Pad- 
dock, and costumes by Grace Houston; 
Mr. Hopkins directed with an adept 
and no doubt loving hand. The acting, 
with Bert Lahr and Jean Parker 
starred, is with few exceptions on a 
par with the writing. 

Mr. Lahr is the big exception. He 
offers a rhythmic performance that in 
in the second act rises to a crescendo 
of emotion that leaves one’s nerves 
tingling. Miss Parker interprets the 
role of the patient, forgiving wife with 
quiet eloquence. Charles G. Martin, 
Jerri Blanchard and Robert Weil are 
capable in their respective roles. But 
it is Mr. Lahr who picks the show up 
and walks away with it. 




















BLOOMER GIRL, which opened in 
1944 and ran for two years, is back for 
a limited engagement of six weeks in 
New York City Center, as colorful and 
tuneful as it was when originally pro- 
duced. John C. Wilson is the producer, 
in association with Nat Goldstone. The 
story, by Sig Herzig and Fred Saidy, 
was adapted from the play by Lillith 
and Dan James. Harold Arlen com- 
posed the music and E. Y. Harburg 
wrote the lyrics. Lemuel Ayers de- 
signed the sets and light scheme, the 
costumes are by Miles White. The 
dances are by Agnes De Mille. Mr. 
Harburg directed. 

Several credits have been omitted be- 
cause to mention them would leave no 
space in which to observe that Bloomer 
Girl is one of the most intelligently 
written of American musical comedies. 
The story is sensible and carries a 
message, or at least suggests one; and 
that the Arlen score was sufficiently 
melodious was proved by the long run 
enjoyed by the production on its first 
appearance on Broadway. The humor 
is mature, with hardly a suggestion of 
gameyness, and the bright costumes 
show practically no wear and tear of 
the road. Two of the Harburg lyrics— 
Evelina, for its sentiment and The 
Eagle and Me, for its aspiration—have 
won permanence in the albums of con- 
noisseurs. It’s a grand show that should 
be earmarked for frequent revival. 

THEOPHILUS Lewis 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1841 Conducted by the Jesuits 


At Fordham Road, Brenx, 
New York 58, N. Y. 


FORDHAM COLLEGE 
Boarding Day Sehool on 70 Acre Campus 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 

FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL 








At 302 Broadway, New York 7,N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF LAW 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF ADULT EDUCATION 





At 134 East 39th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Four Residence Halls for Men: St. John’s 
Hall; Bishop’s Hall; St. Robert's Hall; 
Dealy Hall. 
One Residence Hall for Religious Women; 
St. Mary’s Hall. 


Catalogues for each department 
sent om request. 








SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education; Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medi- 
cal Courses. Two-year Terminal 
Course in Secretarial Work. Excep- 
tional Opportunities in Art. 





Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 














COLLEGE OF 


NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
° 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and pam eg 
pre-medical, journalism, t 

secretarial studies, library science, ie arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 




















THE YEARLING. Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings’ novel about a family’s strug- 
gle for existence in the Florida back- 
lands has been made into a fine film 
which blends high production values 
with basic human appeal. It is a fair 
indication of what the motion picture 
medium could be if producers looked 
upon it as an art-form rather than as 
a goose that lays golden eggs. The 
hardships, disappointments and com- 
pensations of a scrub-country family 
are detailed with rough restraint, and 
center about the young son whose sharp 
transition from childhood to ~adult 
awareness is symbolized by the fate of 
his pet fawn. The animal is condemned 
for damaging crops which represent a 
bare livelihood, and when Jody’s mother 
wounds it, the boy is forced to com- 
plete the heart-breaking job. The cleav- 


age which results between him and his « 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education 
of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 


ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
FOUNDED 1847 
Chartered by the Regents 
Accredited by the Middle States Association 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Art, Music, Dramatics. Home Economies, 


Athletics including all sports. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue A. Phone Tuxedo 230. 














REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA: 
Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Ecunomics 
Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Educa- 
tion, Pedagogy. Accredited by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. Campus bor- 
dering Hudson River. 


One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education 
of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for Teacher's License 
by New York ard of Regents. Degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A standardizing Conservatory of Music 
is maintained in connection with the College. Pic- 
turesquely located on ~ x, a One 
ae acre campus. “Zep! 
*‘Hiawatha”, ‘““The 400° ONLY FIVE HOURS 
FROM CHICAGO. 














MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited. Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, Sec- 
retarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, Peda- 
gogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed field 
trips in all departments. Athletics. EXTEN- 
SIONS: 1027 Fifth Avenue, New vent, 
N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris an 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 
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FILMS FOR CHURCHES ® 


SCHOOLS ° 


INSTITUTIONS 





Both in one Film * 


Virgin of Guadalupe 
Spanish, English titles 
Eternal Gift 


Commentator, Msgr. Fulton Shean 


Orphan Boy of Vienna 


Filmed in Vienna, English titles 


It’s True! 


It’s Human! 


SUNRAY FILMS, Inc. 
2108 Payne Avenue 
Everything in Motion Pictures and Equipment 


“Pope Creates 32 Cardinals 


The Canonization of Mother Cabrini” 


First Saint in U. S. 
Available for Catholic Education, U.S.A. Only 





Life of St. Francis of Assisi 
Spanish, English titles 
Don Bosco 


Italian, English titles 


Perpetual Sacrifice 
All English talking 





“The Little Flower of Jesus” 


Saint Therese of Lisieux 


It’s Beautiful! 


All English talking—highly recommended by church authorities. 
Write for our NEW Catholic film catalogue 


Dept. 1114 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 























TWO CARDINAL NEWMAN PRAYER BOOKS 





KINDLY LIGHT 
Compiled by Daniel M. O'Connell, SJ. 


An anthology of the prayerful, con- 
templative passages representing 
principally extracts from Newman’s 
Plain and Parochial Sermons. With 
slight changes in the original, they 
are converted into prayers or reflec- 
tions leading to prayer for thought- 
ful readers in any state in life. 


$2.00 


not describe.” 








HEART TO HEART 
Compiled by Daniel M. O’Connell, SJ. 


A compilation of short, and for the 
most part, literal extracts from New- 
man’s sermons, translations and per- 
sonal prayers. In the splendid sim- 
plicity of these writings, anyone can 
take up the prayer book at any page 
and read it for a few minutes, ac- 
cording to devotion or opportunity. 


$2.00 


“It is not the least of the greatnesses of Newman, that when he 
expressed his soul in words, many others find he has expressed 
their souls as well. When he has spoken in prayer, he has opened 
up contacts with the supernatural which others have felt but could 


—Archbishop Goodier 
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hard-working, reticent parents is over- 
come by his increase in understanding, 
The background of their lives is filled 
in by a series of incidents, some of 
them as stark as hostile nature but all 
adding to the cumulative effect of real 
experience. Clarence Brown has done 
an admirable job of knitting the pieces 
together, and, by keeping the strong 
emotions just beneath the surface of 
events, he has made them powerfully 
affecting rather than mawkish. Gregery 
Peck, Jane Wyman and Claude Jarman, 
Jr. illuminate the characters with con- 
trolled artistry, and the technicolor 
backgrounds are excellent. If this pic- 
ture was made to win an Academy 
Award, it does much to justify that fre- 
quently dubious distinction. The film 
has depth and skill to recommend it to 
family audiences. (MGM) 


CALIFORNIA. If this glorified West- 
ern suggests the sweep of history and 
the freshness of all outdoors, it is a 
tribute to its brilliantly colored back- 
grounds rather than to its cheap story. 
The photography is a prime asset in 
the unfolding of a yarn about a gam- 
bling woman with a past who sets out 
in a wagon train to California. Her pro- 
fessional instincts lead her to a slaver 
turned traitor who has visions of build- 
ing a crooked empire in the territory, 
but she is finally redeemed by a cru- 
sader whose nobility is slightly marred 
by an apparent desertion from the 
army. The gold rush and the struggle 
for statehood are historical aids to the 
high color of the piece, but in the main 
it is rough and rowdy. John Farrow’s 
direction is better than his material, 
and the cast includes Ray Milland, 
Barbara Stanwyck, Barry Fitzgerald 
and George Coulouris. The film’s ap- 
peal for adults is limited to the scenic 
and the sensational. (Paramount) 


13 RUE MADELEINE. This is a melo- 
drama with a secret agent motif, pro- 
viding an inside view of the training 
and assignment of men who outwitted 
the Axis. The chief novelty is the du- 
plicity of a Nazi who works his way 
into our organization, but the precision 
bombing of a Gestapo headquarters 
ends that threat along with the life of 
the hero. The traditional violence of 
the lower dramatic form is given a 
cloak of significance but the main ele- 
ments are unchanged, and Henry Hath- 
away’s treatment is on the muscular 
side. James Cagney and Annabella are 
featured in a good enough thriller for 
adults who like tough stuff. (Twentieth 
Century-Fox) 
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SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI. 
There is an accidental timeliness about 
this light film of college life in which 
the trite romance of the star athlete 
and the campus belle is threatened by 
the machinations of crooked gamblers. 
The attempt to fix the climactic crew 
race falls through, and the story would 
do the same except for some good musi- 
cal trimmings. Jack Bernhard directed, 
and Phil Regan and Elyse Knox lend 
a measure of talent to the proceedings. 
This is a mildly engaging family pic- 
ture. (Monogram) 
Tuomas J. Fitzmorris 


APPEARING IN NOT A FEW OF 
the week’s behavior patterns were un- 
usual wrinkles, some quite unsightly, 
some not bad. . . . Excessive drinking 
caused raised eyebrows. . . . An East- 
erner, seeking passage to the next 
world, drank twelve bottles of blue- 
black ink, but the inky flood failed to 
wash him across... . When a Midwest- 
ern woman named Drinkwater was 
arrested the third time for intoxication, 
the judge ordered her to drink water in 
the future. . . . New methods of home 
defense emerged. . . . Hearing a mid- 
night noise in his back yard, a Chicago 
archery enthusiast grabbed his bow and 
arrow, sent an arrow winging after a 
fleeing prowler. Stung by the arrow, 
taken to the police station, the prowler 
found sitting down painful. . . . Dissatis- 
faction with given names was observed. 

. A Marine sergeant named Clarence 
asked that his name be changed to 
Richard, his petition to the court stat- 
ing: “Rightly or wrongly, there is at- 
tached to the name of Clarence a con- 
notation of ridicule.” . . . Organization- 
al activities arrested attention. ... A 
convention of the National Grand- 
mothers Club, attended by two hundred 
grandmothers, dispatched a memorial 
to Congress asking for the establish- 
ment of an annual Grandmothers Day. 

. An official report of the Hoboes of 
America, Inc., filed with the State of 
Indiana, disclosed a hobo membership 
of 1,025,000. Property controlled by 
Hoboes was valued at $374. . . . The 
unequal distribution of money was 
emphasized by the news. . . . Fined a 
dollar, a Maine defendant did not have 
a dollar. When the judge reduced the 
fine to one penny, the defendant did 
not have a penny. The judge had to 





borrow a cent from the deputy sheriff 
to finance the fine. . . . Contrariwise, 
other instances showed money to be 
plentiful. ... A Dallas, Texas, resident 
telephoned the court clerk and asked 
what was the fine for fighting. In- 
formed that the minimum fine was fif- 
teen dollars, the maximum fifty dollars, 
he retorted: “Okay, I’m going out to 
whip a guy. I'll probably be seeing 
you.” ... The long arm of the law con- 
tinued reaching out. . . . In Baltimore, 
a daughter accused her deaf stepfather 
of biting the ear of her deaf mother. 
She translated the sign-language testi- 
mony of her parents to the court, then 
sign-languaged to her stepfather the 
bad news from the judge: ten days... . 
Dilemmas were solved. . . . When a 
policeman in New England investigated 
an auto accident, he found one of the 
motorists involved did not have a 
driver’s license. Embarrassed, the 
motorist offered to sell his new auto- 
mobile to any one on the spot. The in- 
vestigating policeman bought the car. 

. Laws were readied. . . . San Fran- 
cisco supervisors prepared an enact- 
ment to bar horses from hotel lobbies. 

. Memories faltered. . . . In Florida, 
a man named Elephant was fined for 
ignoring trafic summonses. Elephant 
told the judge he forgot. . . . Historic 
figures passed on. . . . A ninety-nine- 
year-old Pennsylvania citizen who was 
rejected as a Civil War volunteer be- 
cause of a weak heart died last week. 


Family life continued in an un- 
healthy state. . . . A Detroit man put 
up with his wife’s habit of throwing 
dishes, books and shoes at him, rebelled 
when she ordered him to stand in a 
nylon line for her, sued for divorce. 

. A young Chicago wife broke up 
her marriage because her husband 
would not teach her how to play golf. 

. In Washington, a wife filed suit 
for divorce, charged that her husband 
would not allow her to play hill-billy 
music on her phonograph. . . . Express- 
ing deep anxiety over the rising divorce 
rate, a Kentucky judge excoriated 
“boys and girls who want to change 
husbands and wives every six months or 
so.” ... What to do with “the innocent 
babies they have brought into the 
world” constitutes the hardest part of a 
judge’s duties, he declared. . . . Every- 
body is alarmed over the threat pres- 
ented by the atomic bomb. . . . Few are 
alarmed over the threat presented by 
divorce. . . . A nation might survive 
atomic bombing. . . . No nation can 
survive the cancer of divorce. 

Joun A. Toomey 
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THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 
Westminster, Md. & 826 Newten 8t , Breokisnd. D.C. 
Catholic end Semter Beste of Al Pub 


cee All Catholic 


Discoun 
Monthly catalogue. 








NEW TESTAMENT 
RMEIMG-CHALLOWER VERSION 
Stedents’ Extition—Pockest Sise—Large Clear Type 
75 sents nok. $60 per bendred. 


c. WILDERMANN co. 
83 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK 6, H. Y. 


The Doway Bible House 








NOTICES 


10¢ on @ word. Payment with erder. 








POSITION v wanted as teacher, case super- 
visor, director, executive by married man. 
Ten years of social aoe in public agency, 
case supervisor last three. Business ex 
ence besides High School and College teach- 
ing. Box O, America Press, 70 E. 4Sth St., 
i}, A 17, _N. a 


MISSIONARY PRIEST, ” working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000, needs prayers and gifts to expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will you help? Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North h Carolina. 


iI WILL SEARCH for out-of-print books 
you want but can’t locate. Catholic books a 
specialty. Edna M. Walter, 436 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 

IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards, 
etc. Write for Catalogue, Irish Industries 
Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. (Near 65th 
St.). New York i. ie 

PRIESTS of Europe Need Clothing. Pascal 
sells materials by the yard for cassocks and 
suits. Also made-up cassocks for this pur 

pose. Avail yourself of this valuable sareies. 
Guaranteed satisfaction. Send for samples 
now! Victor Pascal, Clergy Tailor, 170 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


























————— 
BUY ALL THE BONDS YOU CAN... 


KEEP ALL THE BONDS YOU BUY! 
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Euthanasia 


Epitor: Permit me to compliment you 
on your timely and succinct editorial, 
“Time for aggression against eutha- 
nasia” (America, December 28, 1946). 
It is the only semblance of counter ac- 
tion—excluding the Brooklyn Tablet— 
that I have seen since I received the let- 
ter dated September 28, 1946 contain- 
ing a list of 1,250 physicians favoring 
euthanasia, signed by Robert L. Dick- 
inson, M.D., Chairman, Board of Physi- 
sians Committee. 

It is not surprising to see many of 
the names on such a list; but it is 
astounding to see other names and 
especially those with appointments on 
the staff of hospitals with well-known 
Catholic saints’ names. This is most 
embarrassing and most unfortunate, 
especially in any aggressive move on 
the part of Catholic physicians. Before 
attempting to eradicate this euthanasia 
movement, I feel we should first have a 
clean household which should be free 
from all euthanasia followers. Such is 
the responsibility of the Appointing 
Boards or Superiors in our Catholic 
hospitals. Why haven’t they acted? 
This is the time of the year when hos- 
pital appointments are made or mem- 
bers dropped. Now is the time for ag- 
gressive action. 

With this accomplished, the addi- 
tional steps which you suggested could 
be started and a movement thereby 
inaugurated that would obtain suffi- 
cient momentum to rid society of this 
painful and curable disease of eutha- 
nasia. 

I trust your interest in this matter 
will continue until this movement is 
defeated. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

JoserH L. McGo.prick, 
M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Teaching of English 


Epiror: I am writing to express my 
gratitude to you for your editorial, 
“Teaching Them English,” which ap- 
peared in America of December 21, 
1946. You have rung the bell for ex- 
amination of conscience. 

It is my hope, and I think that it is 
the hope of many other English teach- 
ers, that your editorial is only the open- 


ing conference of a serious retreat. Our 
vision of ends and more immediate ob- 
jectives needs correction and more 
light if we are to appreciate the true 
relationships among them. Our means 
need to be evaluated anew if continuity 
and consistency in our high-school 
courses is to be attained. 

No one can say that a full size article 
or a series of articles of the sort that 
you or Father Francis P. Donnelly can 
write would not contribute to the 
greater glory of God and to the edi- 
fication of the Church. If the boys in 
only one seminary were affected, how 
could a man take the measure of the 
good accomplished ? 

(Rev.) Hucu O’Donne tt, C.S.C. 
Dean 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


“Adult” Catholicism 


Epitror: Your recent article “Mrs. John 
Doe, A.B.” by Mary Stack McNiff (Jan. 
11, 1947) has struck a responsive chord 
in the mind of this writer, a Catholic, 
a college graduate, but a_ bachelor. 
Two sentences, however, were particu- 
larly significant to me: 

Finally, because it is the keynote 

itself, there is the attainment of 

what Father Ellard calls “adult 

Catholicism,” an understanding of 

life and self through, with and in 

Christ and His Church. The deeper 

this understanding, the deeper the 

joy and satisfaction for the house- 
wife—or anyone else, of course. 

(The emphasis is my own.) 

I am not familiar with the writings 
of Father Ellard but his term “adult 
Catholicism” is a rich phrase. To me 
the phrase implies an application of 
the Catholic doctrine and Catholic phi- 
losophy to the individual’s everyday 
living. The question, then, is: why is 
not Catholicism more evident in the 
“daily lives of those who profess to be 
Catholics? 

To avoid vagueness, may I offer some 
specific questions in order to further 
delineate the problem. 

Why are there so many Catholic em- 
ployers, employes and lawmakers who 
know nothing of the papal encyclicals? 
Why so many who superficially ob- 
serve the Commandments of God and 
of the Church but who in rare moments 
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of frankness admit that they have a 
number of mental reservations with re- 
spect to the Catholic religion, such as a 
disagreement with the Church’s stand 
on birth control, or the censorship of 
films, plays or books, or the Church’s 
advocacy of Catholic education for 
Catholics? 

I could ask many more such ques- 
tions, but I think the reader will now 
understand me when I make the claim 
that there are far too few real adult 
Catholics in America today in spite of 
the large numbers who profess Catholi- 
cism. Furthermore, because of these 
conditions the Church in America is in 
great danger of deteriorating from 
within. Such a conclusion may not be 
original, but, to my mind, it cannot be 
stated too often. 

_ Many Catholics, both clergy and 
laity, pridefully cite glowing statistics 
to indicate the growth of Catholicism 
and of Catholic influence and prestige 
in the United States. I agree with 
the statistics. However, a qualitative 
analysis must also be made. Granted 
that the numbers may be increasing, is 
not the quality lessening? If you argue 
that the quality is not lessening, that 
the quality is the same as it always 
was, then will you not agree that the 
quality must be improved in order to 
withstand the increased shocks of these 
complex times? 

Geratp F. MILLEA 
Southboro, Mass. 


Panay and the Adige 


Epitor: Sincerest congratulations and 
heartfelt thanks for your article “Peace 
on the Adige” (America, Sept. 28). 

There is no need really to tell you 
that to several of us Mill Hill Mission- 
aries on this Panay Island it sounds 
like a very interesting letter from home. 
Five of us are natives of the South 
Tyrol and two from north of the Bren- 
ner Pass. Although we are missionaries 
and far from home, still we are very 
much concerned about the folks at 
home. We have been praying to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, to whom Tyrol 
has been consecrated, to grant our peo- 
ple a happier lot than the one they 
have endured for twenty-eight years. 

Let us pray and hope that the “mod- 
ern miracle” may indeed happen! 

To you our sincerest thanks for giv- 
ing such a wide space in your heart 
and in AMERICA to that small country 
of ours—South Tyrol. 

(Rev.) Luts Fie. 

Culori Antique, 

Philippine Islands 
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[] COME FOLLOW ME 
By NEIL BOYTON, S.]. 


A short talk on vocation to the priesthood—the motives, the 
requirements. Written by an outstanding boys’ counselor and 
organizer in the Catholic Boy Scout movement, it discusses the 
diocesan and religious priesthood. A brand new pamphlet for 
distribution by principals or spiritual advisors in boys’ high 
schools. 


$0 copies: $4 Single by mail: 25¢ cash 


MARTYRDOM IN UKRAINE 
By WALTER DUSHNYCK 


The story of the Ukrainian Catholic Church under Bolshevik 
domination and of the Russian Communist attempt to de- 
stroy the Faith in the occupied countries. A factual and 
documented account written by an expert. 


$ copies: $1 50 for $8 Single by mail: 25¢ cash 
WHAT IS THE CATHOLICATTITUDE?P 
By WILLIAM J. SMITH, S.]. 


Clear-cut discussion of the current social topics of the day— 
the social aspects of property, labor, wealth, industrial rela- 
tions, Communism, Liberalism, Race Theories, Corporatism. 


$ copies: $1 50 for $7.50 Single by mail: 25¢ cash 


OUR WAY TO PEACE 
By GRAHAM-LUCEY-BURKE 


A precise, non-technical booklet explaining the meaning, ideals, 
principles, machinery of the United Nations, and analyzing the 
Charter. It highlights moral elements and spiritual issues; 
probes every angle of the much discussed veto. Includes topics 
for discussion and full text of Charter, with organizational 
chart. 


4 copies: $1 50 for $8.75 Single by mail: 25¢ cash 


([] Tue Puitosopry or CatHoiic Epucation 
By W. J. McGUCKEN, S.]. 
This is a classical statement. Written by one of the leading 


Catholic educators just before his death, it explains simply 
the fundamentals and objectives of the Catholic position. 


[] WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 
By F. P. LeBUFFE, S.]. 


A comprehensive, popular explanation of many fascinating 
facts about the Scriptures. Discusses the difference between 
the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish Bibles; the various major 
translations; the attitude of the Church. 


10 copies: $1 $0 for $4 Single by mail: 25¢ cash 
Cj HEART OF THE KING 


By THOMAS H. MOORE, §.]. 


Offers a new approach to the Sacred Heart devotion by linking 
it with the Kingship of Christ. Includes complete text of the 
Encyclical on Reparation. 


6 copies: $1 50 for $6.50 


[_] THE LAST CRUSADE 
By GERALD C. TREACY, S.}. 


Single by mail: 25¢ cash 


This 30-page booklet deals with the retreat as the great 
spiritual weapon of Christ in the modern world. Valuable 
for both lay and religious retreatants, it tells the story of 
St. Ignatius and explains the Spiritual Exercises, 


10 copies: $1 100 for $7 Single by mail: 25¢ cash 


[] WHAT IS MARRIAGE? 
By VERMEERSCH-BOUSCAREN 


A catechism for adults based upon the Encyclical, Casti 
Connubii. Compiled by two great authorities, it is a thorough 
and instructive explanation of the nature and dignity of 
marriage, an analysis of the principal attacks on the sacrament 
and an indication of the remedies. 


4 copies: $1 50 for $10 Single by mail: 25¢ cash 


[J Economic LIBERALISM AND FREE ENTERPRISE 
By BENJAMIN L. MASSE, S.J. 


Applies Christian social teaching to the American, system. Dis- 
cusses laissez-faire, Adam Smith, freedom of contract, the papal 
doctrines, the Constitutional angle, the Supreme Court decisions, 
and our position today. 








4 copies: $1 50 for $10 


MISSION STUDIES 


A series of pamphlets on the missions 
— by experts in the actual mission 
eld. 


f] Feeievine Missions 
Dutch East Indies 

War Missions 

Hispanic Colonial Missions 
Holy See’s Efforts 
Islamism 

Missionary Accommodation 
Early Church Apostolate 


Oo0000000 


(}) Catholicism and Shinto 
t) Laity and Mission Apostolate 


Any 4 for $1.00 
CO) Set of 10: $2.50 


Q DEAR Sirs: , 
Please send me the bodtélets checked above. 


Please note: Enclosed find remittancé for $ ‘ H ‘Bill me later. . Complete set 
Payment should : ? SS of 42 
_¢.  e e ee TT cise eddoudndas 
accompany all =e ee y SS : booklets ' 
orders ander ADDRESS Ber tte cece eeewe sense gs IP eneseeessceecerens Marts seeceeee. ror. listed above 
$1 ee eee eee + Se ZONE...... cab asccnh tes $6 
> 











Single by mail: 25¢ cash 


Ray America Press 


6 copies: 


ENCYCLICAL SET 


Pronouncements of importance to every 
Catholic. Many contain study outlines. 


00 Foreign Missions 

CL) The Holy Spirit 

(} Kingship of Christ 

L) Retreats 

() The Sacred Heart 

() Christian Education 

() Christian Marriage 

} Reconstruction of Social Order 

(J Catholic Priesthood 

[) Atheistic Communism 

() Unity of Human Society 

CL) Mystical Body 
Choice of 6: $1.00 
CD Set of 12: $2.00 





$1 50 for $10 


so Send complete gt. 


> Sast 45th St. 


Single by mail: 25¢ cash 


SCOTT PAMPHLETS 
By MARTIN SCOTT, S.J. 


The famous series of ten pamphlets by 

the master pamphleteer. 

O 1. Have You a God? 

2. Prove There’s a Soul 

3. Matthew, Mark, Luke, John 

4. They Said He Blasphemed 

5. Hundreds of Churches 

6. Science Helps the Church | 

7. No Pope Can Be Wrong 

8. This Is My Body 

9. God Forgives Sins 

10. Divorce Is a Disease 
Each title: 50 for $4.00 


() Set of 10: $1.00 


Oo0000000 


Book et Set 
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A SNovel based on the life of 

Hans Christian Andersen 

happy and full of incident 
...a story 


Hans Christian Andersen 


might have written himself 


ALIGHT “tthe @) WAN 


by MarGARET ANN HuBBARD 








You will be entranced by this moving story of the beloved Danish 
storyteller, whose poignantly beautiful fairy-tales have enchanted 
young and old for generations. The tale of his dreams, his failures, 
his successes is told with warm pathos, humor, and sound realism. 
Here is the story of a man searching always for the unattainable, 
reaching constantly to touch a star, realizing too late that, despite 
his fame and wealth, he had missed one of life’s greatest adven- 
tures... the love of a wife, the warmth of a hearth, the satisfac- 
tion of a family. The December selection of the Catholic Literary 
Foundation. $3.00 


Flight of the Swan has been awarded a Bruce Fellowship 


in fiction. 








Gt your bookstore 


efile" THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1 | ADDN ts 101 MONTGOMERY BLDG., MILWAUKEE !, WISCONSIN 
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